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Republican National Committee 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Executive 
Committee at a White House Reception. 


June 25, 1976 


Thank you very, very much, Mary Louise, and Members 
of the Congress, members of the National Committee, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s really wonderful to see you all, and I am especially 
delighted again to see so many good Republicans in the 
White House. [Laughter] 

I was reminiscing as I came over here, and the records 
show that we all got together on a similar occasion on 
February 26 of this year. At that time, I apologized for 
Betty being absent. I said she liked to travel. She had at 
random at that time happened to be in Florida. [Laugh- 
ter] She still likes to travel; she picked at random today, 
Minnesota. [Laughter] 

But I can assure you that she feels as I do, that we wel- 
come each and every one of you to the White House. As 
Mary Louise said, we strongly believe that this is the home 
of the American people, and we feel very strongly it is 
wonderful to have so many good Republicans here. And 
it is particularly pleasant to know that we have so many 
good Republicans who are deeply interested in the philos- 
ophy of the Republican Party and, more particularly, the 
need and necessity for a united Republican Party. 

On that point, I think we all have to be very realistic. 
If you take the polls, the Republican Party has 20 percent 
of the people in this country who are eligible to vote. Our 
opposition has substantially a greater percentage. There 
are a great number of people in-between our people and 
theirs. 

And so, we can’t go to Kansas City and end up at the 
convention at that time, where half of the people go home 
and won’t work and won’t go out and work to achieve 
what we really and very strongly believe in, which is the 
philosophy that the Members on the Republican side in 


the House and the Senate fight day after day after day to 
achieve; what you and your associates in 50 States do day 
after day after day on behalf of the party in the precincts, 
in the counties, in the cities, and in the congressional dis- 
tricts. 

So, our mission is to have whatever contest we have, 
but when we leave Kansas City after this nominating 
process, it is vitally important for the party, yes, but it is 
more important for the country and, therefore, I urge and 
plead that despite whatever differences we might have 
between now and August, that when we leave that con- 
vention that we go under a banner of unity and strength. 
And I pledge to you that I will do that. 

I want to make a special plea, if I might, for full sup- 
port for Hugh Scott and John Rhodes—is John here? I 
understood he was—our leaders, and their aides or assist- 
ants, Bob Griffin and Bob Michel. They have carried on 
magnificently under very difficult odds in the Senate as 
well as in the House. They’ve been outnumbered 2 to 1, 
if not more, and they’ve done a superb job of holding the 
line. And their cooperation and coordination with me in 
the White House for the past 22 months has been ex- 
emplary. 

I couldn’t have asked for stronger support than that 
which Hugh has given me—Bob Griffin, John Rhodes, 
and Bob Michel, and their associates in the Republican 
leadership. What they need is more troops, and so I urge 
that all of you get your candidates. I met about 170 of 
them the other day, and they look awfully good to me. 
And I know some more will be selected between now and 
some time in August or September. But we have to get a 
sizable number of more Republicans in both the House 
and the Senate. 

Now, Ted Stevens is the campaign head for the Senate, 
and Guy Vander Jagt is the Republican congressional 
campaign leader. They’ve done a super job in raising 
money, in laying out programs for these candidates. They 
had a candidates’ school here for the House Members this 
past week. Every candidate that I saw came away with a 
tremendous feeling of enthusiasm. They had been well- 
prepared, and I think we are going to go out and get a 
sizable number of House and Senate Members, and that’s 
vitally important. 
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We can then do some affirmative things instead of just 
holding on by our fingertips, which has been the case, as 
Hugh and Bob and John and Bob Michel know. And I 
pledge to you that I will be out there helping in every way 
possible. We’ve got to win from the courthouse to the 
Congress, and that includes our gubernatorial candidates 
across the board. 

So, number one, we’ve got to be unified; number two, 
we have to strengthen the party from the grassroots to the 
White House; and, number three, it’s my honest judgment 
and opinion that we have a good record to run on as a 
Republican Party. 

We all know that 1974 was a tough year for Republi- 
cans, and we all know the reasons why. We had economic 
problems; we still had the war in Vietnam; and we had 
troubles involving Watergate. But everything has turned 
around in 1976. And so a Republican candidate, whether 
he is running at the local or at the White House level, can 
go forward with pride and can go forward affirmatively. 

Therefore, I think 1976, regardless of who the Demo- 
crats put up, will be a good year for the Republican 
candidates. And I pledge to you that I will do my utmost 
to work with you, to work with the candidates that you 
select, and will work hard to the best of my ability to 
carry on the kind of programs that have been good for 
America. 

I thank you very much, and I appreciate your being 
here. And I conclude with this observation: We have 
some refreshments in the State Dining Room. We have 
arranged—or Betty has arranged—that if you would like 
to go up on the second floor and see the Lincoln Bedroom 
and see some of the other fabulous rooms there, that is 
possible. So make yourselves at home. 

I look forward to saying hello and chatting with you. 
It’s good to see you. Let’s march to Kansas City, let’s 
march to November 2 with nothing but victory. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:53 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


International Summit Conference 
in Puerto Rico 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Governor Rafael Hernandez-Colon at the Arrival 
Ceremony for the President in Puerto Rico. 
June 26, 1976 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Governor, distinguished members 
of the welcoming committee, I thank you for the very 
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warm welcome upon my arrival at the summit. It is an 
honor for the United States to be the host of this confer- 
ence. I know that world leaders who are joining me will 
be as appreciative of the beauty and the hospitality of 
Puerto Rico as I am. 

In recent years, the industrialized democracies have 
become increasingly concerned with the questions of eco- 
nomic growth and stability. The linkages between our na- 
tions have multiplied. Our economies have become more 
closely interrelated. Last November, at Rambouillet, we 
began a dialog which recognized our mutual concerns 
and our interrelationships. Today, we come together to 
continue that dialog. We are fully aware of how impor- 
tant it is for us to work together to shape policies to achieve 
stable economic growth and to respond to the new chal- 
lenges and opportunities which face us all. 

Since we last met, we have witnessed significant eco- 
nomic improvements throughout the world. Certainly, in 
the United States our progress has been better than many 
predicted. But some old problems remain and new ones 
confront us. The very speed of the recovery itself serves as 
a major test of our ability to ensure long-term stability in 
our economy. 

This is not a test, however, for the United States alone. 
It is the special challenge facing the people of all the 
industrialized democracies. I welcome the opportunity to 
meet again with the leaders of our major economic part- 
ners. I am confident that these discussions will help us to 
continue our current economic progress and move us ever 
closer to our goal of economic growth and stability 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Governor, this is my first visit as President to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It is a fitting moment to 
reflect on the rich and long history of cooperation and 
participation which this island and its people share with 
the United States. That history has been built on a simple 
but fundamental concept—the right of the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States freely to determine 
the nature of their ties with one another. Over the years, 
we have chosen to have a close relationship. We have built 
this relationship around a common citizenship, a common 
defense, a common currency, and a common market. 

Today, we find that the nature of our relationship is 
again, as in the past, a subject of free discussion and free 
debate. This in itself is the best testament to the strength 
of what we have built together, and it is the best promise 
that what we together choose to do in the future will be 
beneficial to the people of this island. 

There are those, however, who seek to distort the facts, 
to mislead others about our relationship with Puerto Rico. 
The record is clear; the record is open. We are proud of 
the relationship that we have developed together, and 
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we invite the world to examine it. We commend to its 
critics the same freedom of choice through free and open 
election, which is enjoyed by the people of Puerto Rico. 
Those who might be inclined to interfere in our freely 
determined relations should know that such an act will be 
considered an intervention in the domestic affairs of 
Puerto Rico and the United States and will be an un- 
friendly act which will be resisted by appropriate means. 

In the midst of this beautiful setting, we cannot forget 
that problems, both political and economic, still remain. 
As we base our hopes on freedom of choice and expression 
to help resolve the political problems, so we look to coop- 
eration and interdependence to overcome our economic 
problems. 

Mr. Governor, I am hopeful that the work of this 
summit will give a new impetus to the growth of our 
worldwide economy and improved international coopera- 
tion and, thus, we will have a positive effect on both the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

Again, I thank you, Mr. Governor, for your warm wel- 
come and for your help in hosting this summit. 

Thank you. 

GoveRNoR HERNANDEZ-CoLOn. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

GoveRNOR HERNANDEZ-CoLON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of all the people of Puerto Rico, bienvenidos— 
welcome to Puerto Rico. 

The Commonwealth is both proud and honored for 
this visit by the President of the United States and to 
serve as the site for the summit conference of the heads 
of state and government of the United States, France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Italy, and Canada. 

The decisions to be made during the 2 days of the con- 
ference will have a profound and lasting effect on the 
economies of the world. We pray that your deliberations 
and those of your fellow heads of state and government be 
guided by the highest sense of world community and a 
profound commitment to the welfare of the peoples of 
the world. 

We know that during this conference of the indus- 
trialized democracies, special attention and consideration 
will be given to the needs of the developing nations of 
the world in the interest of true human harmony and 
brotherhood. 

We in Puerto Rico are convinced that ultimate success 
lies in common cooperation and mutual respect of the kind 
that exists between Puerto Rico and the United States 
and which has been the basis of our struggle to bring a 
better life, a better way of life for all of our people. 


Mr. President, please accept a warm and fraternal 
abrazo in the name of the people of Puerto Rico and our 
sincere desire for a fruitful and successful conference. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. at the Puerto Rico In- 
ternational Airport, Carolina, Puerto Rico, where he was given a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 


Governor Hernandez-Colén spoke in Spanish, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 


International Summit Conference 
in Puerto Rico 


Text of the President’s Remarks at the Opening 
Session of the Conference. June 27, 1976 


On behalf of myself and my colleagues and the peo- 
ple of the United States, I welcome you to Puerto Rico. 
We have a formidable task ahead of us in these next 2 
days—to address major, common concerns and to identify 
areas in which improved cooperation among us can con- 
tribute to the well-being of our citizens and to a more 
secure and prosperous world. 

As we all know, meeting of this sort raise anticipations 
of dramatic results, But the important thing about Ram- 
bouillet and our meeting here today is that they are part 
of an essential and continuing bilateral and multilateral 
effort by the leaders of key, industrialized democracies to 
address common problems and to improve mutual under- 
standing. The complexity of our nations’ economies, indi- 
vidually and collectively, means that we, as leaders, cannot 
afford to allow major difficulties to arise and then, by dra- 
matic meetings, attempt to resolve them. It requires, 
instead, that we concert our efforts to prevent problems 
from arising in the first place—to shape the future rather 
than reacting to it. It is with that objective in mind that 
this summit is being held. 

The central economic, political, and security impor- 
tance of our countries to one another and to the world 
confers upon us special responsibilities. In the economic 
area, on which we will focus today and tomorrow, our 
strong commitment to shape constructive approaches can 
contribute to the prosperity of our peoples, strengthen our 
broader relationships, and prove highly beneficial to the 
world at large. Recent experience has clearly demon- 
strated that because of the interdependence of our nations, 
common problems are unlikely to be solved unless we apply 
our mutual efforts. They have, in addition, shown that 
our common interests are far more significant than the 
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differences which arise among us from time to time. We 
have, therefore, wisely approached recent problems with 
a political will and spirit of cooperation which have not 
only helped us resolve them, but which have, in fact, 
strengthened considerably relations among our nations 
and among the industrialized democracies as a whole. 

This conference builds on—and can help us continue— 
the progress already made. The vision and sense of shared 
purpose which results from our meetings will help each 
of us pursue constructive policies at home with respect 
to our economic partners and in dealing with major 
global issues. 

I am confident that the same positive spirit that was 
developed at Rambouillet will extend through our meet- 
ings here in Puerto Rico and beyond. Much of the world’s 
future depends on our constructive cooperation. 


NoTE: The President convened the Opening Session of the Con- 
ference at 4 p.m. at the Dorado Beach Hotel, Dorado Beach, P.R. 


International Summit Conference 
in Puerto Rico 


The President’s Remarks Following the Conclusion of 
the Conference. June 28, 1976 


We have just concluded 2 days of very productive dis- 
cussions on a number of issues of great importance to us 
all. Our talks were characterized by a seriousness of pur- 
pose, a firm desire to improve our understanding of one 
another’s views, and a common commitment to strengthen 
constructive cooperation among all nations. 

During the course of our discussions, we reached agree- 
ment in several significant areas. These are set out in the 
declaration that we have just adopted. 

First, we are confident about the future economic and 
financial outlook for our countries. All of us are com- 
mitted to achieving sustainable growth which will reduce 
unemployment without jeopardizing our common aim of 
avoiding a new wave of inflation. We recognize that the 
sustained economic expansion we seek and the resultant 
increase in individual well-being cannot be achieved in 
the context of high inflation rates. 

We agreed that our objective of monetary stability must 
not be undermined by the strains of financing payments 


imbalances. Each nation should manage its economy and 
its international monetary affairs so as to correct or avoid 
persistent or structural international payments imbalances. 

We have recognized that problems may arise for a few 
developed countries which have special needs, which have 
not yet restored domestic economic stability, and which 
face major payments deficits. We agreed that if assist- 
ance in financing transitory balance of payments deficits 
is necessary to avoid general disruptions in economic 
growth, it can best be provided by multilateral means in 
conjunction with a firm program for restoring underlying 
equilibrium. 

The industrialized dernocracies can be most successful 
in helping developing nations by agreeing on, and working 
together to implement, sound solutions to their own prob- 
lems—solutions which enhance the efficient operation of 
the international economy. Our efforts must be mutually 
supportive rather than competitive. We remain deter- 
mined to continue the dialog with the developing coun- 
tries to achieve concrete results. 

We agreed on the importance of maintaining a liberal 
climate for the flow of international investment. We 
agreed to examine carefully the various aspects of East- 
West economic contacts so that they enhance overall East- 
West relations. 

Together, the results of our discussions represent a sig- 
nificant step forward in cooperation among the indus- 
trial democracies. They establish positive directions which 
will benefit not only our peoples but the international 
economy as a whole. 

In conclusion, let me add a personal note. I was greatly 
impressed with the candid and friendly atmosphere here. 
Our countries have come through a difficult period. Our 
cooperation during this period has not only contributed 
to the resolution of problems, but has, in fact, significantly 
strengthened relations among our countries and among 
the industrialized democracies as a whole. 

We can be proud of this record and of our nations’ 
abilities to meet the severe challenges we have faced. In 
my view, the spirit of Rambouillet, which was carried for- 
ward to these meetings in Puerto Rico, has strengthened 
prospects for progress by the industrialized democracies 
in a number of key areas. If we nurture the sense of com- 
mon purpose and vision which has characterized these 
discussions, we have an opportunity to shape events and 
better meet the needs of our citizens and all the world. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:02 p.m. at the Dorado Beach Hotel, 
Dorado Beach, P.R. Following his remarks, the heads of the delega- 
tions of the other participating countries made final statements. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUMMIT CONFERENCE 
IN PUERTO RICO 


Text of the Joint Declaration Issued at the Conclusion of the Conference at the 
Dorado Beach Hotel. June 28, 1976 


The heads of state and government of Canada, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the United States of America met at Dorado 
Beach, Puerto Rico, on the 27th and 28th of June, 1976, and agreed to the 
following declaration: 

The interdependence of our destinies makes it necessary for us to 
approach common economic problems with a sense of common purpose 
and to work toward mutually consistent economic strategies through better 
cooperation. 

We consider it essential to take into account the interests of other 
nations. And this is most particularly true with respect to the developing 
countries of the world. 

It was for these purposes that we held a broad and productive ex- 
change of views on a wide range of issues. This meeting provided a wel- 
come opportunity to improve our mutual understanding and to intensify 
our cooperation in a number of areas. Those among us whose countries 
are members of the European Economic Community intend to make their 
efforts within its framework. 

At Rambouillet, economic recovery was established as a primary 
goal and it was agreed that the desired stability depends upon the under- 
lying economic and financial conditions in each of our countries. 

Significant progress has been achieved since Rambouillet. During 
the recession there was widespread concern regarding the longer-run 
vitality of our economies. These concerns have proved to be unwarranted. 
Renewed confidence in the future has replaced doubts about the economic 
and financial outlook. Economic recovery is well under way and in many 
of our countries there has been substantial progress in combatting inflation 
and reducing unemployment. This has improved the situation in those 
countries where economic recovery is still relatively weak. 

Our determination in recent months to avoid excessive stimulation 
of our economies and new impediments to trade and capital movements 
has contributed to the soundness and breadth of this recovery. As a result, 
restoration of balanced growth is within our grasp. We do not intend to 
lose this opportunity. 

Our objective now is to manage effectively a transition to expansion 
which will be sustainable, which will reduce the high level of unemploy- 
ment which persists in many countries and will not jeopardize our com-. 
mon aim of avoiding a new wave of inflation. That will call for an increase 
in productive investment and for partnership among all groups within 
our societies. This will involve acceptance, in accordance with our indi- 
vidual needs and circumstances, of a restoration of better balance in pub- 
lic finance, as well as of disciplined measures in the fiscal area and in the 
field of monetary policy and in some cases supplementary policies, includ- 
ing incomes policy. The formulation of such policies, in the context of 
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growing interdependence, is not possible without taking into account the 
course of economic activity in other countries. With the right combination 
of policies we believe that we can achieve our objectives of orderly and 
sustained expansion, reducing unemployment and renewed progress to- 
ward our common goal of eliminating the problem of inflation. Sustained 
economic expansion and the resultant increase in individual well-being 
cannot be achieved in the context of high rates of inflation. 

At the meeting last November, we resolved differences on structural 
reform of the international monetary system and agreed to promote a 
stable system of exchange rates which emphasized the prerequisite of 
developing stable underlying economic financial conditions. 

With those objectives in mind, we reached specific understandings, 
which made a substantial contribution to the IMF meeting in Jamaica. 
Early legislative ratification of these agreements by all concerned is desira- 
ble. We agreed to improve cooperation in order to further our ability to 
counter disorderly market conditions and increase our understanding of 
economic problems and the corrective policies that are needed. We will 
continue to build on this structure of consultations. 

Since November, the relationship between the dollar and most of 
the main currencies has been remarkably stable. However, some curren- 
cies have suffered substantial fluctuations. 

The needed stability in underlying economic and financial conditions 
clearly has not yet been restored. Our commitment to deliberate, orderly 
and sustained expansion, and to the indispensable companion goal of de- 
feating inflation provides the basis for increased stability. 

Our objective of monetary stability must not be undermined by the 
strains of financing international payments imbalances. We thus recognize 
the importance of each nation managing its economy and its international 
monetary affairs so as to correct or avoid persistent or structural interna- 
tional payments imbalances. Accordingly, each of us affirms his intention 
to work toward a more stable and durable payments structure through 
the application of appropriate internal and external policies. 

Imbalances in world payments may continue in the period ahead. 
We recognize that problems may arise for a few developed countries 
which have special needs, which have not yet restored domestic economic 
stability, and which face major payments deficits. We agree to continue 
to cooperate with others in the appropriate bodies on further analysis of 
these problems with a view to their resolution. If assistance in financing 
transitory balance of payments deficits is necessary to avoid general dis- 
ruptions in economic growth, then it can best be provided by multilateral 
means coupled with a firm program for restoring underlying equilibrium. 

In the trade area, despite the recent recession, we have been generally 
successful in maintaining an open trading system. At the OECD we re- 
affirmed our pledge to avoid the imposition of new trade barriers. 

Countries yielding to the temptation to resort to commercial protec- 
tionism would leave themselves open to a subsequent deterioration in their 
competitive standing; the vigor of their economies would be affected 
while at the same time chain reactions would be set in motion and the 
volume of world trade would shrink, hurting all countries. Wherever 
departures from the policy set forth in the recently renewed OECD trade 
pledge occur, elimination of the restrictions involved is essential and 
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urgent. Also, it is important to avoid deliberate exchange rate policies 
which would create severe distortions in trade and lead to a resurgence of 
protectionism. : 

We have all set ourselves the objective of completing the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations by the end of 1977. We hereby reaffirm that 
objective and commit ourselves to make every effort through the appro- 
priate bodies to achieve it in accordance with the Tokyo Declaration. 

Beyond the conclusion of the trade negotiations we recognize the 
desirability of intensifying and strengthening relationships among the 
major trading areas with a view to the long-term goal of a maximum 
expansion of trade. 

We discussed East/West economic relations. We welcomed in this 
context the steady growth of East/West trade, and expressed the hope 
that economic relations between East and West would develop their full 
potential on a sound financial and reciprocal commercial basis. We agreed 
that this process warrants our careful examination, as well as efforts on 
our part to ensure that these economic ties enhance overall East/West 
relationships. 

We welcome the adoption, by the participating countries, of con- 
verging guidelines with regard to export credits. We hope that these 
guidelines will be adopted as soon as possible by as many countries as 
possible. 

In the pursuit of our goal of sustained expansion, the flow of capital 
facilitates the efficient allocation of resources and thereby enhances our 
economic well-being. We, therefore, agree on the importance of a liberal 
climate for international investment flows. In this regard, we view as a 
constructive development the declaration which was announced last week 
when the OECD Council met at the Ministerial level. 

In the field of energy, we intend to make efforts to develop, conserve 
and use rationally the various energy resources and to assist the energy 
development objectives of developing countries. 

We support the aspirations of the developing nations to improve the 
lives of their peoples. The role of the industrialized democracies is crucial 
to the success of their efforts. Cooperation between the two groups must 
be based on mutual respect, take into consideration the interests of all 
parties and reject unproductive confrontation in favor of sustained and 
concerted efforts to find constructive solutions to the problems of 
development. 

The industrialized demacracies can be most successful in helping the 
developing countries meet thei: aspirations by agreeing on, and cooperat- 
ing to implement, sound solutions to their problems which enhance the 
efficient operation of the international economy. Close collaboration and 
better coordination are necessary among the industrialized democracies. 
Our efforts must be mutually supportive, not competitive. Our efforts 
for international economic cooperation must be considered as comple- 
mentary to the policies of the developing countries themselves to achieve 
sustainable growth and rising standards of living. 

At Rambouillet, the importance of a cooperative relationship be- 
tween the developed and developing nations was affirmed; particular 
attention was directed to following up the results of the Seventh Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly, and especially to addressing the 
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balance of payments problems of some developing countries. Since then, 
substantial progress has been made. We welcome the constructive spirit 
which prevails in the work carried out in the framework of the Confer- : 
ence on International Economic Cooperation, and also by the positive | 
results achieved in some areas at UNCTAD IV in Nairobi. New measures | 
taken in the IMF have made a substantial contribution to stabilizing the 
export earnings of the developing countries and to helping them finance 
their deficits. 
We attach the greatest importance to the dialogue between de- 
veloped and developing nations in the expectation that it will achieve 
concrete results in areas of mutual interest. And we reaffirm our coun- 
tries’ determination to participate in this process in the competent bodies, 
with a political will to succeed, looking toward negotiations, in appropri- 
ate cases. Our common goal is to find practical solutions which contribute 
to an equitable and productive relationship among all peoples. 


NOTE: Participants in the 2-day Conference were President Ford, Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, President of the Republic of France, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister 
of Canada, Helmut Schmidt, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, Aldo 
Moro, Prime Minister of Italy, Takeo Miki, Prime Minister of Japan, and James 
Callaghan, Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury of the United Kingdom 





of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The text of the joint declaration was released at Dorado Beach, P.R. 





International Summit Conference 
in Puerto Rico 


Remarks of Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger and 
Secretary of the Treasury William E. Simon in a 
Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters at the 
Condado Beach Convention Center in San Juan. 

June 28, 1976 


SECRETARY KIssINGEeR. Let me say that basically the 
purpose of this conference was to enable the leaders of 
the industrial democracies, a group of nations that be- 
tween them have 60 percent of the world’s GNP, to dis- 
cuss a number of economic issues and to discuss a num- 
ber of issues where economic and political considerations 
merge, such as East-West and North-South issues. They 
discussed them in a very free and relaxed atmosphere. 

It was not a question of reading prepared statements 
at each other, but, as Prime Minister Callaghan said, there 
was usually one of the leaders who introduced one of the 
issues and then there was a free and easy discussion. 

We believe that on the major issues confronting these 
countries a large degree of understanding was reached 
that should help encourage the economic processes, and it 
should also enable the countries represented here to work 
together on international issues such as those that were 
mentioned in the communique. But what no communique 
can reflect is the many conversations that took place at 
the side, the attitude of the participants that reflected the 


conviction that they represented parallel values and the 
realization that their destinies were linked together. 

With this, let us answer your specific questions. 

Q. Can any of you quantify the type of assistance that 
is in mind for Italy? 

Secretary Kissincer. There was no specific discus- 
sion of any particular amount nor indeed of the frame- 
work within which assistance can take place. There is a 
general statement in this document that we would apply 
to all circumstances in which there are persistent or tem- 
porary disequilibria and perhaps Bill can explain its 
significance better. 

SECRETARY Simon. Well, there is an existing agreement 
in the International Monetary Fund that loans can be 
made on a supplementary basis when resources are needed 
to forestall or to cope with a temporary problem in the 
international monetary system that is impairing its 
proper functioning. And we discussed the possibility of, 
if something like this were needed, as I believe the com- 
munique says verbatim, what type mechanism should be 
brought into place for transitory financing, for balance of 
payments purposes under very stringent economic 
conditions? 


Q. May I ask the first Secretary—{laughter]|—given 
the fact that you said we should not expect any dramatic 
developments out of this, can you give us an idea of any 
changes that might come about as a result of this meeting 
or any new directions that the United States’ policy might 
take? 
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SEcRETARY Kissincer. Well, first of all, one cannot ex- 
pect that the foreign policy of major countries can be 
redesigned every 6 months, and if that were to happen, 
that would be a reason for alarm rather than for 
congratulations. 

On the economic side, all of the countries face the situa- 
tion now that the recession which seemed to be the domi- 
nant problem at Rambouillet has turned to a greater or 
lesser degree on the various countries into a recovery 
problem, and the problem that had to be discussed was 
how to sustain this recovery without inflation. 

On the East-West trade, this was not discussed at 
Rambouillet at all, and we agreed to study the various 
implications of the relationship between state economies 
and market economies so that commerce can develop to 
the mutual benefit and cannot be used for political 
purposes. 

With respect to North-South, there was a very full and 
detailed discussion in the light of the experience which 
we have all had at UNCTAD in Nairobi and at the meet- 
ings of the Conference for Economic Cooperation in Paris 
to how the industrialized countries, the industrialized 
democracies, that between them contribute almost the 
entire development effort—the socialist countries contrib- 
ute nothing—how those countries can cooperate for the 
mutual benefit of both developed and developing coun- 
tries and for the benefit of the world economy. That, too, 
was not an entirely new direction but a new emphasis on 
which very fruitful discussions took place. 

Q. Can you tell us anything, Mr. Secretary, about 
the President’s talks with Giscard, Moro, Callaghan, 
Miki? 

SEcRETARY KissInceER. Of course one of the great ben- 
efits of these meetings is the ability to exchange ideas not 
only in a meeting room but on a bilateral basis. And with 
the various leaders there was an exchange because, ob- 
viously, with the Italian Prime Minister, there was a dis- 
cussion of the implications of what political develop- 
ments might occur in Italy that could be most conducive 
to reform, and we got the assessment of the Italian leaders. 

We will see the Japanese Prime Minister again on 
Wednesday in Washington, so this was more in the na- 
ture of a preliminary talk. 

The talk with President Giscard concerned the review 
of the entire world situation, including some topics that 
were not discussed in the general session, such as the 
Middle East and Africa. And you will remember I said 
it is only to point out why there were no bilaterals with 
certain other people that the President has just seen Prime 
Minister Trudeau 2 weeks ago and will see Chancellor 
Schmidt 2 weeks from now. So, this is the essence of his 
conversations. 

Q. Did you get any closer in the North-South deal on 
getting a common approach? 


SecreTAry Kissincer. I don’t think it is possible nor 
did we attempt to get all the details of a common ap- 
proach in a meeting of a day and a half, but there was 
general understanding that there should be a common 
approach or at least a parallel approach. 

There was also a general understanding, as the com- 
munique reflects, that the developed countries can make 
their best contribution by putting forward sound positions 
rather than wait for proposals to be put to them and let 
themselves be driven by the negotiating tactics of a par- 
ticular conference, and it was agreed that we would 
work closely together in preparation for other meetings. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that much of the 
developing payment deficit results from oil, was that dis- 
cussed, any stand to be taken on that question? 

SEcRETARY KissinceEr. Well, there was a general dis- 
cussion of the energy problem but more from the point of 
view of what the industrial democracies can do to reduce 
their dependence on it, and there were general discussions 
of the economic aspects of balance of payments deficits 
which I will let Secretary Simon answer. 

SECRETARY Simon. There was one important point, if 
I understood your question and statement correctly, that 
the balance of payments problem stems entirely from oil. 
That is not correct. Obviously the quadrupling of the oil 
price had a significant part to play but there are those 
countries who have not sufficiently adjusted their eco- 
nomic policies to compensate for the increased cost of oil, 
and these adjustments, while difficult politically and so- 
cially, must indeed be made. And it was in that frame- 
work of the responsibilities of nations in surplus as well 
as in deficit that we discussed the balance of payments 
problems, that President Ford explained to the partici- 
pants this year the United States is going to have a dra- 
matic swing of $15 to $16 billion in our current account 
balance from a $12 billion surplus last year to approxi- 
mately $3 billion deficit this year. We view this with 
equanimity and indeed as other countries in surplus posi- 
tions should, too. 

Q. Mr. Secretary Simon, should we interpret the com- 
munique to indicate that Prime Minister Miki is recep- 
tive to the idea of revaluing the yen? 

SECRETARY Simon. When we talk about revaluation of 
a currency, the Japanese yen is a floating currency that 
is subjected to the market evaluation, if you will, and that 
is what occurs. Now there are occasions, which I don’t 
say the Japanese have been guilty of, where one can 
artificially attempt for a time to peg a rate, but I have 
not seen this occur, no. Floating rates, the market sets 
the rate. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, was there any discussion at all of 
Southern Africa and Rhodesia? 

SEecreETARY KissINcER. Not in the meetings as such but 
at the fringes of the meetings. 
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Q. Was there anything decided about it? 

SECRETARY KissINcER. There was no attempt made to 
decide anything. As I pointed out after my meetings with 
Prime Minister Vorster, he has now to consider several 
problems with his colleagues. And we are consulting 
various black African States and various of our allies be- 
fore we can formulate the precise next move, but we also 
insist that the process which was set in motion is still un- 
derway and in our view has a chance of continuing. 

We also have called attention in Britain, and I want 
to do it here, about the central role that Britain can play 
with respect to Rhodesia. And it is a responsibility which 
we have the impression—indeed the British Government 
has said it is willing to exercise. 

Q. Aside from having the agreement that there should 
be a common approach to it, do you know already or do 
you have a hint in which direction the North-South 

SECRETARY Kissincer. There was a rather full discus- 
sion of various of the topics that have been on the interna- 
tional agenda, and experts and others will work on that 
in the spirit of this meeting in the weeks ahead. 

Q. I would like to ask Secretary Simon what the 
prospects are for the British pound and how this was dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 

SECRETARY Srtmon. Number one, we don’t discuss 
other currencies of other countries; that is for obvious rea- 
sons. Going back to the Jamaica agreement, one of the 
basic tenets of that agreement was that exchange rate 
stability would only be achieved when we achieved un- 
derlying economic stability, and as countries adjust to 
the durable inflation problems and other problems 
today their currencies indeed will stabilize, and actually 
most currencies in recent months since the Jamaica agree- 
ment have been remarkably stable. There have been a few 
notable exceptions due to the fundamental economic 
problems which are being corrected. 

Q. How much of the $5 billion have the British drawn 
down? 

SECRETARY Simon. I don’t have that figure, and if I 
did I am not sure that that figure should not be an- 
nounced, if indeed it should be at all, by the United 
Kingdom officials, not by an American finance official. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, was there any discussion with Gis- 
card on the possible French force to Lebanon? 

SECRETARY KissiNnceER. That issue is not at this particu- 
lar moment acute. The French Government knows our 
attitude and it is parallel to their own which is to say 
that, if under conditions of cease-fire, if all of the parties 
should invite a French force and if the French Govern- 
ment were prepared to send one, it could play a poten- 
tially useful role. But it is not now being discussed, and 
our impression is that the Arab League force will be the 
principal international instrument that is being used. 

Mr. NEssEN. We better allow some filing time now 
before the chopper goes, and besides, Mrs. Kissinger has 
come to get her husband. 
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SecreTARY KissincEr. I would like to say one thing 
about the members of the drafting committee—Mr. 
Greenspan, Mr. Yeo, Mr. Sonnenfeldt, and Mr. Parsky— 
who really worked all night to help put all these things 
together. We had to keep Sonnenfeldt and Parsky together 
to keep them from pronouncing doctrine separately. 
[Laughter] 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: The question-and-answer session began at 4:15 p.m. at the 
Satellite Press Center. 


Exemption From Mandatory 
Retirement 
Executive Order 11924. June 29, 1976 


EXEMPTION OF ARTHUR S. FLEMMING FroM MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT 


Arthur S. Flemming, Commissioner on Aging, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Chairman, 
Commission on Civil Rights, became subject to man- 
datory retirement for age on June 30, 1975, under the 
provisions of Section 8335 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code unless exempted by Executive Order. Dr. Flemming 
was exempted from mandatory retirement until June 30, 
1976, by Executive Order No. 11869 of June 24, 1975. 

In my judgment, the public interest requires that Ar- 
thur S. Flemming continue to be exempted from such 
mandatory retirement. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by subsection (c) of Section 8335 of Title 5 of the 
United States Code, I hereby exempt Arthur S. Flem- 
ming from mandatory retirement until June 30, 1977. 

GErALp R. Forp 
The White House, 
June 29, 1976. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:39 a.m., 
June 29, 1976] 


Promotion of Navy and Marine 
Corps Officers 
Executive Order 11925. June 29, 1976 


ProMoTION oF Navy AND Marine Corps OFFICERS 
From BELOw THE APPROPRIATE PROMOTION ZONE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5711 
(b) of Title 10 of the United States Code, and as Presi- 
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dent of the United States of America and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, Executive Order No. 11554 
of August 29, 1970, as amended, is further amended by 
deleting “June 30, 1976” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1978”. 
GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
June 29, 1976. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:40 a.m., 
June 29, 1976] 


United States Aeronautics and 
Space Activities, 1975 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
His Annual Report. June 29, 1976 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit this report on the Nation’s 
progress in space and aeronautics during 1975. This report 
is provided in accordance with Section 206 of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 2476). 

1975 was another year of continued progress in the 
Nation’s space and aeronautics activities. It marked sig- 
nificant accomplishments in many areas. 

Earth orbiting satellites continued to bring new and 
increased benefits in a variety of applications. Two addi- 
tional international communications satellites were 
launched, expanding the already impressive international 
satellite communications capability. A second domestic 
commercial communications satellite was put into opera- 
tion. Military satellite communications were enhanced. 
In addition, a new system of satellites for global weather 
reporting was initiated, providing reports every thirty 
minutes on weather across half the globe. 

Landsat 2 was orbited to join Landsat 1 to provide 
additional earth sensing data to explore potential uses in 
a wide range of activities, including crop forecasting, pol- 
lution monitoring, forestry and land use studies, and in 
mineral exploration. 

I had the pleasure and thrill of talking to our astronauts 
and the Soviet cosmonauts when they linked up in space 
at the culmination of the historic U.S.-USSR Apollo 
Soyuz Test Project. 

Major milestones were met in the development of the 
Space Shuttle, the Nation’s current major space project. 
Canada agreed to develop the remote manipulator system 
for the Shuttle, a major and welcome contribution. 

Development of Spacelab, a key system to take advan- 
tage of the capability of the Space Shuttle and being built 
and funded by the European Space Agency, continued on 
schedule. 


We continued to probe the unknown in space. Pioneer 
10 will be the first man-made object to venture beyond 
our solar system. Pioneer 11 will make the first flyby of 
Saturn in 1979. In passing Jupiter these vehicles sent 
back pictures that added greatly to our knowledge of the 
largest planet. Last August and September we launched 
two Viking spacecraft toward Mars. They will arrive at 
the height of our Bicentennial celebration and may pro- 
vide information on the existence of life in some form on 
our neighboring planet. 

In aeronautics, research focused on the technologies 
needed to reduce fuel requirements, noise, and pollution. 
Also emphasized was improved reliability, performance, 
and safety. Military aircraft development featured the 
first supersonic flight of the B—1, the operational deploy- 
ment of the F—14 and F—15, and the selection of the F-16 
and F-18 as future fighter aircraft. 

The fruits of our research continued to be enjoyed by 
the transfer of space and aeronautics technology to many 
beneficial uses in our society, including energy research, 
medical care, transportation, and new techniques and ma- 
terials for manufacturing. 

Our Nation’s activities in aeronautics and space con- 
tinue to be a major contribution to our quality of life and 
economic growth. 

We can all take pride in our commitment to advance- 
ment in space and aeronautics as reflected in the accom- 
plishments described in this report. 

Geratp R. Forp 
The White House, 
June 29, 1976. 


NoTE: The President’s message is printed in the report entitled 
“Aeronautics and Space Report of the President, 1975 Activities” 
(Government Printing Office, 112 pp.). 


Export-Import Bank 
of the United States 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Delio E. Gianturco To Be Vice President of the Bank. 
June 29, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Delio E. Gianturco, of Falls Church, Va., to be Vice 
President of the Export-Import Bank of the United States. 
He will succeed Walter C. Sauer, who resigned effective 
upon the appointment of a successor. Mr. Gianturco has 
been the Executive Vice President of the Bank since Feb- 
ruary 1976. 

Born on September 28, 1940, in Washington, D.C., 
Mr. Gianturco received his B.S. degree from Georgetown 
University in 1963. He received his M.A. in 1967 from 
George Washington University. 
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Prior to joining the Export-Import Bank, Mr. Gian- 
turco served as legislative assistant to Congressman Robert 
Sikes, of Florida, during 1962-63. He became a Loan 
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Assistant for the Bank in 1963 and served successively as in August 1971. 


a Loan Specialist, Financial Economist, Financial Spe- 


cialist, Deputy Vice President for Project Development, Jordan, and they have three children. 


and Deputy Senior Vice President for Exporter Credits, 
Guarantees, and Insurance. He was elected Senior Vice 
President of Exporter Credits, Guarantees, and Insurance, 


Mr. Gianturco is married to the former Mary Elizabeth 





BICENTENNIAL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Proclamation 4446. June 29, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The Continental Congress by resolution adopted July 2, 1776, de- 
clared that thirteen American colonies were free and independent states. 
Two days later, on the fourth of July, the Congress adopted a Declara- 
tion of Independence which proclaimed to the world the birth of the 
United States of America. 

In the two centuries that have passed, we have matured as a nation 
and as a people. We have gained the wisdom that age and experience 
bring, yet we have kept the strength and idealism of youth. 

In this year of our Nation’s Bicentennial, we enter our third century 
with the knowledge that we have achieved greatness as a nation and have 
contributed to the good of mankind. We face the future with renewed 
dedication to the principles embodied in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and with renewed gratitude for those who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor to preserve individual liberty for us. 

In recognition of the two hundredth anniversary of the great historic 
events of 1776, and in keeping with the wishes of the Congress, I ask that 
all Americans join in an extended period of celebration, thanksgiving and 
prayer on the second, third, fourth and fifth days of July of our Bicenten- 
nial year—so that people of all faiths, in their own way, may give thanks 
for the protection of divine Providence through 200 years, and pray for 
the future safety and happiness of our Nation. 

To commemorate the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Congress, by concurrent resolution adopted June 26, 1963 (77 Stat. 
944), declared that its anniversary be observed by the ringing of bells 
throughout the United States. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim that the two hundredth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence be observed by the 
simultaneous ringing of bells throughout the United States at the hour 
of two o'clock, eastern daylight time, on the afternoon of the Fourth of 
July, 1976, our Bicentennial Independence Day, for a period of two min- 
utes, signifying our two centuries of independence. 

I call upon civic, religious, and other community leaders to encour- 
age public participation in this historic observance. I call upon all Ameri- 
cans, here and abroad, including all United States flag ships at sea, to 
join in this salute. 
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As the bells ring in our third century, as millions of free men and 
women pray, let every American resolve that this Nation, under God. 
will meet the future with the same courage and dedication Americans 
showed the world two centuries ago. In perpetuation of the joyous ringing 
of the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, let us again “Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the Land unto all the Inhabitants thereof.” 

In Witness Wuenreor, I have hereunto set my hand this twenty- 
ninth day of June in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-six, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America the two 
hundredth. 
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GERALD R. Forp 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4: 18 p.m., June 29, 1976] 


NOTE: The President read the proclamation at a signing ceremony in the Oval Office 
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at the White House at 2:05 p.m. 





National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 


Announcement of Appointment of 11 Members of the 
Committee. June 30, 1976 


The President today announced the appointment of 
11 persons as members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere. They are: 


For the remainder of a term expiring October 18, 1976: 


Lawrence J. Hocan, of Landover, Md., attorney, Hogan and 
Hogan. He succeeds Tim M. Babcock, who has resigned. 

Epvitu M. McKee, of Winnetka, IIl., geologist consultant. She suc- 
ceeds Robert A. Charpie, who has resigned. 


For the term expiring October 18, 1978: 


Werner A. Bau, of Milwaukee, Wis., chancellor of the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Madison, Wis. He succeeds Arthur 
Godfrey, whose term has expired. 

Earnest HuBert Cuark, Jr., of Downey, Calif., president and 
executive officer, Baker International, Orange, Calif. He suc- 
ceeds Winona Vernberg, whose term has expired. 

A. RicHarp Kassanper, Jr., of Tucson, Ariz., vice president for re- 
search, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. He succeeds 
Charles Hosler, Jr., whose term has expired. 

Leonarp J. LAnNcretper, of Cary, N.C., professor of civil engineering 
and director of Center for Marine and Coastal Studies, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, N.C. He succeeds Perkins 
Bass, whose term has expired. 

Joun A. McWitu1AM, of Toledo, Ohio, general manager and chief 
executive officer, Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority. He suc- 
ceeds Clement Tillion, whose term has expired. 

Ouiver L. Peacock, Jr., of Ft. Pierce, Fla., president and general 
manager, Peacock Fruit and Cattle Corp., and director, Florida 
Wildlife Federation. He succeeds Donald B. Rice, Jr., whose 
term has expired. 

Jum Rearpen, of Homer, Alaska, outdoors editor of Alaska Maga- 
zine. He succeeds Elmer P. Wheaton, whose term has expired. 

KENNETH C,. SpENGLER, of Arlington, Mass., executive director, 
American Meteorological Society, Boston, Mass. He will succeed 
Arthur E. Maxwell, whose term has expired. 

Warren S. Wooster, of Key Biscayne, Fla., professor of marine 
studies and fisheries, Institute for Marine Studies, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. He will succeed John W. Luhr- 
ing, whose term has expired. 


The Committee consists of 25 members appointed by 
the President for terms of 3 years. 

The Committee was established by Public Law 92- 
125 of August 16, 1971, to undertake a continuing 
review of the progress of the marine and atmospheric 
science and service programs of the United States and 
advise the Secretary of Commerce with respect to the 
carrying out of the purposes of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, Department of Commerce. 


Japan’s Bicentennial Gift 
to the United States 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President, Prime 
Minister Takeo Miki, Minister of State Mitsunori Ueki, 
and Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. June 30, 1976 


Prime Minister Mix. Mr. President, Mr. Stevens, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

This moment fulfills my own wish, as well as a desire 
of the Japanese people. In this Bicentennial Year of Amer- 
ican independence we wished to offer a gift which would 
be a permanent and living link between our two cultures. 
The Kennedy Center is the perfect place for this enduring 
reminder of Japan’s friendship. 

I am pleased to introduce Minister of State Mitsunori 
Ueki, who will make the presentation. 

Minister oF State Ueki. Mr. President, Mr. Prime 
Minister, Mr. Stevens, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

This year the United States of America celebrates the 
200th anniversary of its independence. On behalf of the 
people of Japan, I should like to express my most heart- 
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felt congratulations to the American people and their 
Nation on this happiest occasion of the Bicentennial. Also, 
I wish to pay sincere respects to the American people for 
their successful efforts in building a prosperous United 
States, overcoming many difficulties with that frontier 
spirit which inspires the American people today as they 
work for the attainment of everlasting world peace. 

Prime Minister Miki, during his visit here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last August, expressed his intention to offer 
a gift from the people of Japan to the Kennedy Center 
to complete the construction of a studio theater, as a token 
of good will and friendship from the Japanese people to 
the American people on the occasion of the Bicentennial 
of American independence. 

Today, here in the presence of President Ford and 
Prime Minister Miki, and fulfilling the Prime Minister’s 
intention, it is the pleasure of the Japanese people, and 
also my great honor to present to Mr. Stevens, Chairman 
of the Board of the Trustees of the Kennedy Center, $3 
million, which is the amount required for the com- 
pletion of the studio theater. 

Upon the completion of construction of this theater, I 
sincerely hope and trust that this gift from the Japanese 
people, who are true friends and partners of the Ameri- 
can people, will serve for generations to come as a re- 
minder of the enduring friendship of the Japanese people. 

Mr. STEvENS. Mr. President, Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ueki, and other distinguished guests: 

On behalf of the trustees of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, I am thrilled to accept this 
magnificent gift to the Kennedy Center on the occasion 
of our Nation’s Bicentennial. These funds will enable us 
to complete the studio theater, which in effect will mean 
the completion of the Center itself. It will finally make our 
dream a reality; namely, a cultural center in our Nation’s 
Capital that will offer the very finest facilities possible 
for every one of the performing arts. 

Fortunately, our operation has been very successful to 
date, but we have lacked a facility that would aid and 
encourage creative work in the performing arts. Also, we 
have badly needed an auditorium where young and un- 
known performers could be presented to the public. Your 
gift will enable us to accomplish both of the above-men- 
tioned goals. 

When we know the date of the completion of the studio 
theater, I would hope that we could plan a festival in 
honor of your country, using all of the halls simultane- 
ously to present productions worthy of your great artistic 
heritage. 

In closing, I wanted once more to express our deep 
gratitude to the Government of Japan, the people of 
Japan, and also to all the private organizations who have 
generously contributed funds, including the American 
Japan Society, Keidanren, Japan Federation of Em- 
ployers Associations, the Japan Chamber of Commerce 
Industry, the Japan Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, and the Central Union of Agricultural 
Cooperatives. 

Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Prime Minister Miki, distinguished 
Japanese guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Let me express to you, Mr. Prime Minister, the deep 
gratitude of the American people for this very, very gen- 
erous gift. It is yet another expression of the good rela- 
tions that the American people have with the Japanese 
people, the excellent relations that your Government has 
with our Government. 

This is a generous gift in money, but it is also a deeper 
expression of our relationship between our two peoples. 
As Mr. Stevens has said, this gift will permit the comple- 
tion of the Kennedy Center. The Kennedy Center is the 
focal point in the United States for cultural development, 
cultural performances. And we, of course, are most 
anxious, as Mr. Stevens said, that when the studio cen- 
ter is completed that it will be possible to have the whole 
center display the tremendous cultural background and 
the terrific artistry that comes from the people of Japan. 

Again, I thank you and I thank the people of Japan 
on behalf of the American people. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 11:33 a.m. in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 


Luncheon Honoring Prime Minister 
Takeo Miki of Japan 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister Miki. June 30, 1976 


THe Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to welcome you once again to 
Washington, and I am particularly pleased that you, as a 
long-standing friend of this country, can visit us during 
our Bicentennial Year. 

When you were here last, slightly less than a year 
ago, our conversations reflected and strengthened the 
remarkably close relationship which had developed be- 
tween our two countries. 

In October of last year, we were all greatly honored 
to welcome Their Majesties, the Emperor and Empress 
of Japan for a State visit to the United States. That visit 
symbolized in a very important sense the maturing of 
American-Japanese relations and the full fruition of 
friendship and partnership that we have worked so very 
hard to establish. 

When we met last August, Mr. Prime Minister, we 
pledged to work to maintain our close ties and to broaden 
them, extending our cooperative efforts towards a solu- 
tion of international as well as bilateral problems. It is 
my judgment that those pledges have been honored. 
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In the past year, our two Governments have worked 
very closely to the mutual benefit of our people in bilat- 
eral relations that is as comprehensive and as important 
as any in the world between the United States and other 
governments. We have also consulted frequently, can- 
didly, productively on the many pressing issues that con- 
front the world at large. 

Only 2 days ago, we met with our European and 
Canadian friends and colleagues in Puerto Rico. There, 
as at Rambouillet last November, very significant progress 
was made towards securing a more prosperous and a more 
stable economic order benefiting all of our nations. And 
there, as at Rambouillet, Japan’s participation was 
absolutely indispensable. 

Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf of the people of the 
United States, let me thank you and the people of Japan 
for your most thoughtful and generous gifts in honor of 
our Bicentennial celebration—a beautiful, new theater 
at the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts here in 
Washington, D.C., and more than 2,000 lovely cherry 
trees to be planted in the cities of Seattle, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

I might say parenthetically, that after the check was 
given this morning by the Prime Minister, or Mr. 
Ueki, we gave it to Roger Stevens. And while I was thank- 
ing the Prime Minister and the Japanese people, Roger 
Stevens dropped it. [Laughter] Where is Roger? But, no- 
body walked off with it, Roger. 

Our relationship is remarkable for its ability not only 
to bridge the differences between our cultures but to 
strengthen those differences. 

Mr. Prime Minister, our ties are blessed with a very 
vital dimension—each country’s interest in and willing- 
ness to learn from the culture of the other. Japan’s con- 
struction of a new theater in the Kennedy Center em- 
phasizes the dynamic cultural interchange. 

Last December, Mr. Prime Minister, you said it was 
your heartfelt hope that the cherry trees would be for 
generations to come a symbol of the ever-growing friend- 
ship, goodwill, and mutual confidence of the peoples of 
America and Japan. I share that hope, as do all 
Americans. 

Finally, Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf of my fellow 
Americans, I wish to thank you and the people of Japan 
for the gracious message which you presented to me this 
morning extending your congratulations on our 
200th birthday. 

I know that in our third century, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Japan and America will draw closer and closer together 
and that our two nations will continue to exert a posi- 
tive and constructive influence on the course of world 
events. 

In a recent Bicentennial tribute, you said America be- 
came great and will continue to be great, not because we 
are made up of one race, one religion, or one culture, but 
because a diversity of people came to our shores to forge 


a lasting unity in a shared commitment to liberty, justice, 
and equity and equality. “The American experience,” 
you said, “reinforces my faith in democracy.” For that 
expression of faith, we are deeply grateful and by your 
visit here we are deeply honored. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask that you rise and join 
with me in a toast to the Prime Minister of Japan and 
to the warm and enduring friendship between Japan and 
the United States. 

Prime Minister Miki. Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you do me a great honor with this festive 
luncheon. 

In just 4 days you will observe your 200th birthday 
as a Nation. This is a cause for celebration throughout 
the world. 


In Japan, we are reminding ourselves how much our 
friendship with America has meant to us. The United 
States has played a significant role throughout Japan’s 
modern history, especially in the past three decades. In 
those years, we have forged the broadest of friendly part- 
nerships. Today we are the two largest industrial democ- 
racies on Earth, walking side-by-side toward a better 
world, free of war and want. 


Japan’s history would be very different if the United 
States had never declared its independence; so would 
the history of the rest of the world. That is what your 
Bicentennial means to the people of Japan. Because of 
America, democracy is there for many peoples and is a 
possible dream for the rest of mankind. 

Permit me in that spirit to offer a toast <o the future, 
to the continuing good health of President Ford, to the 
deepening of the friendship between the Japanese and 
American peoples, and to the success of freedom in the 
world during the third century of the United States of 
America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:53 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


President’s Committee on 
Urban Development and 
Neighborhood Revitalization 


Statement by the President on the Establishment of the 
Committee. June 30, 1976 


The cities of this nation and the neighborhoods 
which are their backbone today face increasingly difficult 
problems of decay and decline. 

Our society is one of constant change and movement. 
This fact has both its positive and negative effects. The 
areas most likely to suffer from technological, demo- 
graphic, and social change are our older cities. 
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In recent years, rapid changes in communications, 
manufacturing, technology, transportation, and social ex- 
pectation have combined to cause migration from older 
cities to the suburbs and to expanding areas in the South 
and West. 

These developments have produced severe strains on 
older cities, forcing city governments to cope with the 
potentially devastating pressures of a stagnant or declin- 
ing economic base coupled with a growing need for serv- 
ices which are becoming more and more expensive. For 
some time my administration has been examining these 
problems, and I have proposed major program con- 
solidations in health, education, and social services. 

Some 8 weeks ago, I had the pleasure of meeting with 
representatives of many ethnic organizations that have 
been holding periodic gatherings here at the White 
House. In my remarks that day, I asked those leaders if 
they would tell us what they think needs to be done to 
bring new life and vitality to our urban neighborhood. 
Their number one recommendation was that we should 
set up a task force within the Government to review 
all major Federal programs that have an impact upon 
urban and neighborhood life. 

Today, I am pleased to announce that I am appoint- 
ing a Cabinet-level task force to carry out that mission. 
This new Presidential Committee on Urban Development 
and Neighborhood Revitalization will be chaired by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, Carla 
Hills. 

Yesterday afternoon, I met with Secretary Hills and 
other members of the committee and asked them to be- 
gin an immediate review of current Federal programs 


which have an impact upon cities and their neighbor- 
hoods. 


They are to seek the perspectives of local officials and 
neighborhood groups on Federal programs which affect 
them and to develop recommendations for improvements 
in Federal policies and programs. 


In setting up this committee, my premise is that many 
Federal programs now on the books are worthwhile and 
should be continued, especially those which encourage 
local initiative and local leadership. It is particularly 
urgent that the Congress act soon to reenact the General 
Revenue Sharing Program. 

At the same time, it is clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment must find better ways to coordinate its many pro- 
grams, that some programs should be consolidated, and 
that still other programs should be phased out altogether. 
The commitment to serving our cities and urban neigh- 
borhoods need not require massive new funding pro- 
grams; a great deal of Federal money is currently being 
spent. What is clearly required is that we make better 
use of resources that are already available. 

In my discussions with ethnic leaders, I have also been 
impressed that the Federal Government can do more to 





encourage a greater sense of community, a sense of be- 
longing within our urban centers. In this Bicentennial 
Year, it is especially important that we seek to enhance 
the values of family, of community, and of cultural diver- 
sity that have been the strength and richness of America 
for many years. 

The Presidential Committee I have appointed will 
perform a great service for the country by helping to 
revitalize urban and neighborhood life in America. 


President’s Committee on 
Urban Development and 
Neighborhood Revitalization 


The President’s Memorandum on the Establishment of 
the Committee and the Designation of Its Members. 
June 30, 1976 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 

The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Attorney General 

The Secretary of Agriculture 

The Secretary of Commerce 

The Secretary of Labor 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 

The Secretary of Transportation 

The Director, Office of Management and Budget 

The Administrator, Small Business Administration 

The Director, Community Services Administration 

The Executive Director, Domestic Council 

The Assistant to the President for Public Liaison 

The Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 

The Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


SuBjeEctT: President’s Committee on Urban Development 
and Neighborhood Revitalization 

I am today establishing a Committee on Urban De- 
velopment and Neighborhood Revitalization to examine 
urban problems and to make recommendations to improve 
current Federal programs in order to revitalize urban 
and neighborhood areas. The Committee will study the 
problems both from a broad Federal policy perspective 
and from the perspective of those who live in urban 
neighborhoods. Specifically, the Committee will be re- 
sponsible for: 

1. Conducting a comprehensive review of all major 
Federal programs which have an impact on the cities 
and their neighborhoods and reporting results to the 
President; 

2. Seeking the perspectives of local officials and neigh- 
borhood groups on Federal programs which affect them; 
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3. Developing recommendations to the President and 
the Congress for changes in Federal policies and programs 
affecting cities and their neighborhoods in order to place 
maximum decision-making responsibility at the local level, 
to remove legal and administrative obstacles to exercise 
this authority, and to provide for better coordination and 
delivery of Federal programs. 

The Committee will be chaired by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, and include the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Secretary of Transportation, the Director of 
Office of Management and Budget, the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, the Director of 
Community Services Administration, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Domestic Council, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Public Liaison; and, by invitation, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Geracp R. Forp 


National Bicentennial Highway 
Safety Year, 1976 


Proclamation 4447. June 30, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Millions of Americans—men, women, and children— 
are planning to see and participate in Bicentennial activi- 
ties. An expected twenty million visitors from abroad 
will also participate. 

The overwhelming majority of those involved in Bi- 
centennial related activities will travel on the Nation’s 
roadways. Since the beginning of the automobile age, 
over two million Americans have died on our Nation’s 
highways. This exceeds the combined total of all the 
fatalities suffered in all the wars that this country has 
fought since its founding. 


The Congress has requested (H.J. Res. 726) that the 
necessity for highway safety be recognized by Presidential 
proclamation so that our Bicentennial year does not be- 
come one of unparalleled carnage and slaughter on the 
highways. 

The Congress has further requested that all Americans 
participate in monthly safety programs during a Na- 
tional Bicentennial Highway Safety Year, with emphasis 
on the following specific activities: July-Safer Driving; 
August—Roadside Obstacle Elimination; September— 
Save Our Children; October—Signs and Signals; Novem- 
ber-Railroad Crossing Protection; December—Alcohol 
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and Problem Drinkers; January—Safety Education; 
February—Safer Bridges; March—Pedestrian and Bicycle 
Safety; April-Pavement Marking and Delineation; May— 
Highway Hazard Removal; and June—Safety Belts and 
Child Restraints. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim that 
the twelve-month period beginning the month of July, 
1976 is designated as National Bicentennial Highway 
Safety Year. 

As requested by the Congress, I call upon Americans 
in all walks of life, in both the public and private sectors, 
as individuals, groups, and organizations, to participate 
in appropriate programs and activities, at home, at 
work, and on the highway, so that lives may be saved and 
injuries prevented—symbolizing the rededication of the 
American people to living and working together in a 
spirit of mutual cooperation, harmony, dignity, and re- 
spect in order to achieve better, healthier, happier lives 
for all. 

In Witness WueEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:59 p.m., 
June 30, 1976] 


Income Tax Reduction 
Extension Bill 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing H.R. 10051 
IntoLaw. June 30, 1976 


I am signing today a bill which will prevent your with- 
holding taxes from going up tomorrow. Last October, I 
asked the Congress to reduce Federal income taxes by an 
additional $10 billion, which would represent a tax sav- 
ing of more than $225 for a family of four earning 
$15,000 a year. I also asked the Congress to restrain the 
growth of Federal spending, an essential step toward 
balancing the Federal budget. 

Now, 9 months later, the response from Congress is 
typical of their repeated failure to face the issues. The 
Congress, after waiting until the last possible day, has 
enacted a 2-month freeze of withholding rates rather than 
cutting taxes another $10 billion, as I requested. 

Furthermore, the Democratic majority has adopted a 
spending ceiling for the next fiscal year that exceeds my 
recommendations by $17 billion. These actions by the 
Democratic Congress are wrong for the people and 
wrong for our economy. 

My proposals would ensure greater prosperity and 
more and better jobs without inflation. We need greater 
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tax cuts and less Federal spending. The American people 
should have more control over what they earn rather 
than the Government constantly dipping further into 
their pocketbook. 

I will continue to press the Congress to enact the com- 
prehensive program of tax and spending reductions that 
I proposed last October, and I urge all Americans to join 
me in that effort. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:38 p.m. in the Oval Office at the 
White House. 


As enacted, the bill (H.R. 10051) is Public Law 94-331, ap- 
proved June 30, 1976. 


Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations Bill 


Statement by the President on Signing H.R. 12203 Into 
Law, While Expressing Reservations Regarding One 
Element of the Bill. July 1, 1976 


I have signed H.R. 12203, the “Foreign Assistance and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1976, and the 
period ending September 30, 1976.” The bill appropriates 
funds for a variety of programs in support of U.S. for- 
eign policy objectives, most importantly our pursuit of a 
peaceful solution to the problems of the Middle East. 

Nevertheless, I have serious reservations regarding one 
element of the bill and believe it is necessary to comment 
on why I have signed the bill, notwithstanding my ob- 
jections to it. 

Title I of the bill contains a provision which condi- 
tions the availability of appropriated funds, in certain 
instances, upon the acquiescence of the Appropriations 
Committees of each House of Congress. This require- 
ment violates the fundamental constitutional doctrine of 
separation of powers. While similar provisions have been 
included in congressional enactments, and have been 
found objectionable on these grounds, this particular re- 
quirement is especially onerous in that it intrudes upon the 
execution of programs in nineteen different appropria- 
tion categories. 

Since I view this provision as severable from what is an 
otherwise valid exercise of legislative authority, and be- 
cause it is presented for my signature in the last week 
of the fiscal year, I am not withholding my approval. We 
shall continue to work with the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, as with all committees of the Congress, in a spirit 
of cooperation. We shall continue to keep the Congress 
fully informed on a current basis on the execution of 
the laws. However, we shall not concur in a delegation 


of the powers of appropriation to two committees of 
Congress. 


NoTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 12203) is Public Law 94-330, 
approved June 30, 1976. 


International Security Assistance 
and Arms Export Control 
Act of 1976 


Statement by the President on Signing H.R. 13680 Into 
Law. July 1, 1976 


I have signed into law H.R. 13680, the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Export Control Act of 
1976. This measure authorizes appropriations to carry 
out security assistance and other programs in the fiscal 
years 1976 and 1977 and makes extensive changes in the 
methods, organization, and procedures through which 
those programs are carried out. 


On May 7, 1976, I returned to the Congress without 
my approval S. 2662, the predecessor of the bill which I 
am signing today. I did so because that bill contained 
numerous provisions which would have seriously under- 
mined the constitutional responsibility of the President 
for the conduct of the foreign affairs of the United States. 
That bill embodied a variety of restrictions that would 
have seriously inhibited my ability to implement a co- 
herent and consistent foreign policy and some which 
raised fundamental constitutional difficulties as well. 

The present bill, H.R. 13680, imposes new require- 
ments, restrictions, and limitations on the implementation 
of security assistance programs. Many of these new re- 
quirements are based on congressional desires to increase 
the flow of information regarding the scope and direction 
of security assistance programs worldwide. Others impose 
new substantive restrictions reflecting new policies, or 
policies not heretofore expressed in law. 


Most of the unacceptable features of the earlier bill 
have either been dropped from H.R. 13680 or have been 
modified into an acceptable form. I am pleased to note, 
for example, that this bill does not attempt to impose an 
arbitrary and unwieldy annual ceiling on the aggregate 
value of government and commercial arms sales, a ceiling 
which would have served to hinder, rather than foster, 
our efforts to seek multilateral restraints on the prolifera- 
tion of conventional weaponry, and which could have 
prevented us from meeting the legitimate security needs 
of our allies and other friendly countries. In addition, the 
provisions on discrimination and on human rights in this 
bill go far toward recognizing that diplomatic efforts, 
rather than absolute statutory sanctions, are the most 
effective way in which this country can seek further prog- 
ress abroad in these areas of deep concern to all Ameri- 
cans, and that the executive branch must have adequate 
flexibility to make these efforts bear fruit. 

I am especially pleased to note that with one excep- 
tion the constitutionally objectionable features of S. 2662, 
whereby authority conferred on the President by law could 
be rescinded by the adoption of a concurrent resolution 
by the Congress, have all been deleted from H.R. 13680. 
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The manifest incompatibility of such provisions with 
the express requirements of the Constitution that legis- 
lative measures having the force and effect of law be 
presented to the President for approval and; if disap- 
proved, be passed by the requisite two-thirds majority of 
both Houses was perhaps the single most serious 
defect of the previous bill and one which went well 
beyond security assistance and foreign affairs in its im- 
plications. Moreover, such provisions would have pur- 
ported to involve the Congress in the performance of 
day-to-day executive functions in derogation of the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers, resulting in the erosion of 
the fundamental constitutional distinction between the 
role of the Congress in enacting legislation and the role of 
the executive in carrying it out. 

The one exception to this laudable action is the reten- 
tion in H.R. 13680 of the “legislative veto” provision 
regarding major governmental sales of military equip- 
ment and services. This is not a new provision, but has 
been in the law since 1974. To date, no concurrent resolu- 
tion of disapproval under section 36(b) has been adopted, 
and the constitutional question has not been raised di- 
rectly. Although I am accepting H.R. 13680 with this 
provision included, I reserve my position on its con- 
stitutionality if the provision should ever become 
operative. 


In my message of May 7, I expressed my serious con- 
cern that the termination of military assistance and mili- 
tary assistance advisory groups after fiscal year 1977 
would result in a serious impact upon our relations with 
other nations whose security is important to our own se- 
curity and who are not yet able to bear the entire bur- 
den of their defense requirements. That concern re- 
mains. H.R. 13680 retains language recognizing that 
it may be necessary and desirable to maintain military as- 
sistance programs and military assistance advisory groups 
in specific countries even after September 30, 1977. Ac- 
cordingly, this bill will not deter the executive branch 
from seeking at the appropriate time the necessary au- 
thority for the continuation of such programs as the na- 
tional interest of the United States may require. 


H.R. 13680 will require that many changes be made 
in present practices and policies regarding the implemen- 
tation of security assistance programs. Some of these new 
requirements I welcome as distinct improvements over 
existing law. There are others'for which the desirability 
and need is less clear. Nevertheless, I shall endeavor to 
carry out the provisions of this bill in a manner which will 
give effect to the intent of the Congress in enacting them. 
As time goes by and experience is gained, both the execu- 
tive and the Congress will come to know which of the 
provisions of this bill will be effective and workable, and 
which others require modification or repeal. 


This bill recognizes that security assistance has been 
and remains a most important instrument of United 


States foreign policy. My approval of H.R. 13680 will 
enable us to go forward with important programs in 
the Middle East, in Africa, and elsewhere in the world 
aimed at achieving our goal of international peace and 
stability. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 13680) is Public Law 94-329, 
approved June 30, 1976. 


Bicentennial of American 
Independence 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication Ceremonies 
for the National Air and Space Museum. July 1, 1976 


Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. Vice President, distinguished 
Members of Congress, Secretary Ripley, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

This beautiful new museum and its exciting exhibits of 
the mastery of air and space is a perfect birthday present 
from the American people to themselves. Although it is 
almost impolite to boast, perhaps we can say with patri- 
otic pride that the flying machines we see here, from the 
Wright brothers’ 12-horsepower biplane to the latest 
space vehicle, were mostly “Made in U.S.A.” 

The story of powered flight is an American saga. The 
wonder is that it has all happened within the lifetime and 
the memory of living Americans. How many of us re- 
member vividly the thrill of the first take-off? How many 
recall the first news of Lindbergh’s safe landing in Paris? 
How many saw man’s first giant step that planted the 
American flag on the Moon? 

At this moment, an unmanned Viking spacecraft is 
circling the planet Mars. It has only been 80 years since 
the Smithsonian’s Samuel Langley launched his un- 
manned “aerodrome” for a half-mile flight before it 
plunged into the Potomac. 

The amazing American achievements in air and space 
tell us something even more important about ourselves 
on Earth. The hallmark of the American adventure has 
been a willingness—even an eagerness—to reach for the 
unknown. 

For three and a half centuries, Americans and their 
ancestors have been explorers and inventors, pilgrims and 
pioneers, always searching for something new—across 
the oceans, across the continent, across the solar system, 
across the frontiers of science, beyond the boundaries of 
the human mind. 

Confined within these walls and windows are the 
products of American men and women whose imagina- 
tion and determination could not be confined. There is 
nothing more American than saying, “If you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again.” Nor could Americans be confined 
to the Atlantic seaboard. The wide open spaces have lured 
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Americans from our beginnings. The frontier shaped and 
molded our society and our people. 

Gertrude Stein once wrote, “In the United States, there 
is more space where nobody is than where anybody is.” 
This is what makes America what it is. Indeed, the im- 
pact of the unknown, of what was dimly perceived to be 
“out there,” has left a permanent mark on the American 
character. 

In the early 17th century, a few fragile vessels—like 
the Discovery in 1607 and the Mayflower in 1620— 
sailed across 3,000 miles of unfriendly sea. Their passen- 
gers and crew knew far less about their destination than 
the American astronauts knew at lift-off about the lunar 
landscape, a quarter million miles away. 


The pilgrims feared the perils of the voyage and the 
misery of the unfamiliar land. But the sentiments that 
sustained them were recorded by Governor William 
Bradford “. . . that all great and honorable actions are 
accompanied with great difficulties, and must be both en- 
terprised and overcome with answerable courages. . . .” 
Behind them lay the mighty ocean, separating them from 
the world they knew, and before them lay an untamed 
wilderness. 


Three and a half centuries later, that wilderness has 
been transformed. A continent once remote and isolated 
now supports a mighty nation, a nation built by those 
who also dared to reach for the unknown. 

The discovery of this continent was unprecedented. It 
opened the eyes of mankind, showing them the world 
was bigger than they had thought. Our Nation’s birth 
was unprecedented as well. A new form of government 
was begun which would allow for change by future gen- 
erations, yet secure basic rights to men and women. The 
chance to earn property was given to those who had 
never had property; education to those who had never 
been educated. 

In the New World, Americans had to be handy. Ours 
was a do-it-yourself society. Our fascination with machines 
to lighten labor and increase production began very early. 
The practical problems of engineering and science re- 
quired education. The hard life attracted few learned 
scholars from Europe. Sometimes Americans built their 
schools before their own rough cabins. 

By the time of the Revolution, there were more colleges 
and universities in America than in the British Isles. The 
men who wrote our Declaration of Independence were 
probably the best-educated rebels and revolutionaries his- 
tory had ever seen. When independence was won, the 
growth of free public education in the United States 
amazed the world and quickened our pace in science and 
technology. 


Our Constitution specifically gave Congress power to 
promote science and useful arts by rewarding inventors 
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and authors with patents and copyrights. While some 
governments are always fearful of what individuals may 
write or discover, ours has always encouraged free inquiry, 
with results that speak for themselves. 

It was just a century ago, at Philadelphia’s Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876, that Alexander Graham Bell first 
publicly demonstrated his telephone. Today, millions 
around the world can see and hear the highlights of his- 
tory as they are happening. Each new discovery, the result 
of each experiment, humbles us by the dimension of the 
unknown. Our progress can be measured not only by the 
extent of our knowledge, but by increasing awareness 
of all that remains to be discovered. 

To keep reaching into the unknown, we must remain 
free. We must have freedom to find and freedom to fail. 
Like our ancestors, we are always at the edge of the 
unknown. 


In the next 100 years, the American spirit of adventure 
can find out even more about the forces of nature, how 
to harness them, preserve them; explore the great riches 
of the oceans, still an uncharted frontier; turn space into a 
partner for controlling pollution and instant communica- 
tion to every corner of the world; learn how to make our 
energy resources renewable and draw new energy from 
Sun and Earth; develop new agricultural technologies so 
all the deserts of the Earth can bloom; conquer many more 
of humanity’s deadly enemies, such as cancer and heart 
disease. 

As Thoreau reminded us, long before the age of air and 
space, ““The frontiers are not east or west, north or south, 
but wherever man fronts a fact.” The American adventure 
is driven forward by challenge, competition, and creativity. 
It demands of us sweat and sacrifice and gives us sub- 
stance and satisfaction. Our country must never cease to 
be a place where men and women try the untried, test the 
impossible, and take uncertain paths into the unknown. 

Our Bicentennial commemorates the beginning of such 
a quest, a daring attempt to build a new order in which 
free people govern themselves and fulfill their individual 


destinies. But the best of the American adventure lies 
ahead. 


Thomas Jefferson said, “I like to dream of the future 
better than the history of the past.” So did his friendly 
rival, John Adams, who wrote of his dream, “. . . to see 
rising in America an empire of liberty, and a prospect of 
two or three hundred millions of freemen, without one 
noble or one king among them. You say it is impossible. If 
I should agree with you in this, I would still say—let us try 
the experiment.” 

I can only add—let the experiment continue. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:13 a.m. at the National Air and 


Space Museum. Prior to his remarks, the President toured the 
Museum, which is part of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Bicentennial of American 
Independence 


The President’s Remarks at the Centennial Safe 
Opening in Statuary Hall at the Capitol. July 1, 1976 


Senator Mike Mansfield, Mr. Speaker, Senator Scott, Sen- 
ator Brooke, Congresswoman Boggs, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, ladies and gentlemen: 

Obviously, I am deeply honored to have the opportunity 
this afternoon to open this historic Centennial safe. It con- 
tains many items of interest to us today as we celebrate 
the completion of our second century. But it symbolizes 
much more than a valuable collection of mementos—it 
symbolizes something about the United States of America 
that is so mighty and so inspiring that it cannot be locked 
up in a safe. I mean the American spirit. 

When this safe was sealed, Americans looked forward 
to the future, to this year of 1976. There was no doubt in 
their minds that a President of a free government would 
participate in a ceremony here in the United States Cap- 
itol Building. 

Just as American men and women 200 years ago looked 
to the future, those who sealed this safe 100 years ago also 
looked to the future. 

So it is today with Americans, but there is no safe big 
enough to contain the hopes, the energies, the abilities of 
our people. Our real national treasure does not have to be 
kept under lock and key in a safe or in a vault. America’s 
wealth is not in material objects but in our great heritage, 
our freedom, and our belief in ourselves. 

A century ago, the population of the United States 
numbered over 40 million. Today, we have more than 
five times as many. But the growth of our population has 
not lessened our devotion to the principles that inspired 
Americans in 1776 or 1876. 

In 1876, our immense wealth, both natural and inven- 
tive, commanded worldwide attention. We grew from 
coast to coast in greater industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment than humanity had ever known. 

In 1876, America was still emerging from a terrible 
fraternal war. A lesser people might have been unequal 
to the challenge, but 1976 finds the confidence of 1876 
confirmed. Today, there is far greater equality of opportu- 
nity, liberty, and justice for all of our citizens in every 
corner of America. There is rising prosperity for our 
Nation and peace and progress for our people. 

We look back to the evening of July 4, 1776. It was 
then, after the adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that the Continental Congress resolved that Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson begin work on a seal as a na- 
tional symbol. We are all familiar with the front part of 
that great seal. But the reverse side, which also appears 
on every dollar bill, is especially instructive. It depicts a 
pyramid which is not completed and a single eye gazing 


our radiantly. The unfinished pyramid represents the work 
that remains for Americans to do. The Latin motto below 
is freely translated: “God has favored our undertaking.” 

Two hundred years later, we know God has. Though 
we may differ, as Americans have throughout the past, we 
share a common purpose: It is the achievement of a future 
in keeping with our glorious past. The American Repub- 
lic provides for continued growth through a convergence 
of views and interests, but that growth must be spiritual 
as well as material. 

As we look inside this safe, let us look inside ourselves. 
Let us look into our hearts and into our hopes. 

On Sunday, we start a new century, a century of the 
individual. We have given meaning to our life as a na- 
tion. Let us now welcome a century in which we give new 
meaning to our lives as individuals. Let us look inside our- 
selves to unleash the God-given treasures stored within. 
And let us look outside ourselves to the needs of our fam- 
ilies, our friends, our communities, our Nation, and our 
moral and spiritual consciousness. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. 


National Commission on the 
Observance of International 
Women’s Year, 1975 


Announcement of Appointment of Seven Members of 


the Commission. July 1, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to ap- 
point seven persons as members of the National Commis- 
sion on the Observance of International Women’s Year, 
1975. They are: 


Nora JIMENEZ CasIANo, of Isla Verde, P.R., business manager of 
Caribbean Business. She will succeed Barbara Bergmann, who 
has resigned. 

Jocetyn Maurie DAN Wurzsurc, of Memphis, Tenn., member 
of the Tennessee Commission for Human Development. She 
will succeed Mary S. Coleman, who has resigned. 

Mary Germany, of Meridian, Miss., election commissioner, Merid- 
ian, Miss. She will succeed Katharine Hepburn, who has 
resigned. 

Mine Hsv, of Westfield, N.J., manager of international marketing 
planning at RCA, New York, N.Y. She will succeed William 
Mercer, who has resigned. 

Surrey Price, of Louisville, Ky., former elementary schoolteacher. 
She will succeed Weston Christopherson, who has resigned. 

Patricia Sark, of Honolulu, Hawaii, member of the Hawaii State 
Senate. She will succeed Winfield Dunn, who has resigned. 

JEAN STAPLETON, of Los Angeles, Calif., actress. She will succeed 
Patricia Carbine, who has resigned. 


The Commission consists of not more than 35 members 
to be appointed by the President from among citizens in 
private life. The President designates the presiding offi- 
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cer, who may designate from among the members of the 
Commission as many vice-presiding officers as necessary. 

The President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives designate two Members of each 
House to serve on the Commission. 

The Commission promotes the national observance in 
the United States of International Women’s Year. To 
this end, it focuses attention on the need to encourage 
appropriate and relevant cooperative activity in the field 
of women’s rights and responsibilities. 


Office of Drug Abuse Policy 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing a 
Rescission of the Appropriation for the Establishment of 
the Office. July 1, 1976 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974, I herewith propose rescission of $250,000 provided 
in the Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1976, 
for establishment of the Office of Drug Abuse Policy 
(ODAP) in the Executive Office of the President. When 
I signed into law P.L. 94-237, the Drug Abuse Office and 
Treatment Act Amendments of 1976 which extended 
necessary appropriation authorizations for Federal drug 
abuse prevention and treatment programs, I expressed my 
opposition to establishing ODAP. I stated that I thor- 
oughly agree with the position of the Congress on the 
importance of a well coordinated Federal drug abuse pro- 
gram. I have consistently held, however, that such coordi- 
nation can best be carried out by existing departments and 
agencies, without an additional agency for that purpose. 
Accordingly, I am recommending to the Congress that it 
rescind the $250,000 appropriated for ODAP. 

This new Office is a relatively minor item in terms of 
dollars and staff size. The Director of ODAP is to make 
recommendations to the President with respect to . . . drug 
abuse functions and . . . (to) coordinate the performance 
of such functions by Federal departments and agencies. 
ODAP represents an unnecessary expense for the taxpayer 
and adds to the Federal bureaucracy. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve the establishment of this Office is an encroachment 
on my responsibilities as Chief Executive to organize the 
Executive Office of the President to carry out, as effectively 
as possible, the programs and laws which are established 
by Congress. 

Since I have taken office, it has been my consistent ob- 
jective to place the responsibility for governmental action 
with the Cabinet officers and their respective agencies. The 
Office of Drug Abuse Policy flies in the face of this objec- 
tive, and adds to the bureaucracy a redundant layer that 
will have no direct management responsibilities. The drug 
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abuse area—including treatment, enforcement, and inter- 
national narcotics control—already has the necessary co- 
ordinating mechanisms and resources to accomplish its 
objectives. Likewise, I already have Cabinet officers, 
agency heads, and others to provide me advice on drug 
abuse matters. I do not need another Office with two offi- 
cials with salaries of $42,000 (ODAP Director) and 
$39,900 (ODAP Deputy Director) to duplicate their 
work. Lastly, the annual preparation of the budget pro- 
vides an effective process for identification and resolution 
of Executive Branch policy issues. 

The attached chart displays the following coordinat- 
ing mechanisms that already exist for Federal drug abuse 
treatment, law enforcement, and international activities: 


—Domestic Council 

—Drug Abuse Cabinet Committees 

—National Security Council 

—Office of Management and Budget 

The Cabinet Committees will assure that various Fed- 
eral agencies’ efforts are integrated into an effective over- 
all program but will keep responsibility for specific pro- 
gram management with the appropriate agencies. The 
Congressional committees can call upon the heads of the 
Cabinet Committees or agencies with drug abuse respon- 
sibilities to testify concerning my Administration’s policies 
whenever there is a need. I see no need for one more drug 
abuse spokesperson. 

Administration Drug Abuse Initiatives to Date. During 
my Administration, the following initiatives have been 
taken demonstrating the priority I have placed on drug 
abuse: 

—I launched a complete review of Federal drug abuse 
policies, and then endorsed the resultant White Paper 
on Drug Abuse. 

—TI have requested funding for fiscal year 1977 totaling 
over $780 million for Federal drug abuse programs 
to maintain existing programs and to implement the 
maior recommendations of the White Paper, e.g., 
additional community treatment capacity and better 
targeting of law enforcement efforts at high level 
traffickers. 

—TI have met with the heads of the governments of 
Turkey, Mexico and Colombia to strenethen and 
improve our international drug abuse efforts. 

-——I transmitted a drug abuse message to the Congress 
on April 27, 1976, which included, among others, 
proposals for strengthening law enforcement efforts. 

—The Cabinet officers have placed priority attention 
on strengthening their drug abuse organizations. 

Future Actions. My Administration plans to strengthen 
its efforts against the drug abuse problem. 

—The Cabinet Committee for Drug Law Enforcement 
has held its first meeting and the Cabinet Committee 
on Drug Abuse Prevention, Treatment, and Reha- 
bilitation will be fully operational within a month. 
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The Office of Management and Budget and the 
agencies involved will provide the necessary support 
to the Cabinet Committees. 

—Over the next month, Cabinet officers will contact 
the Congressional committees with drug abuse re- 
sponsibilities to discuss the agenda from the Cabinet 
Committees. 

—The agencies affected by the recommendations of the 
White Paper will provide me with a full status report 
when they submit their budget requests for fiscal year 
1978 this September. 

In summary, the Office of Drug Abuse Policy is an 
example of unnecessary growth in the Federal bureauc- 
racy, and should not be established. It is the responsibility 
of public officials to guard against the unwarranted or 
inefficient use of public funds. I am, therefore, asking that 
the Congress rescind the funds for the Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy. 

The details of the proposed rescission are contained in 
the attached report. 

GeraLp R. Forp 
The White House, 

July 1, 1976. 

NoTE: The attachment detailing the rescission, together with the 


chart to which the President referred, is printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister of July 7, 1976. 


National Commission on the 
Observance of International 
Women’s Year, 1975 


The President’s Remarks Upon Receiving the Report 
of the Commission at a White House Reception. 
July 1, 1976 


Jill, Betty, and Senator Chuck Percy, and other Members 
of Congress, and other members of this group: 

It is wonderful to be here, and let me thank all of the 
members of the Commission for the job you have done 
in identifying the barriers which block women’s full par- 
ticipation in our national life. 

At this point, let me express Betty’s absence—I 
know all of you know how strongly she feels about ERA. 
She said to me, “You send me out to all of the tough 
places to make speeches. Maybe I can ask you to come 
down and speak to a group that is sympathetic to my 
viewpoint.” I said, “Well, I am sympathetic to their view- 
point.” So, she has been working so hard on the cam- 
paign trail that she just asked your indulgence in under- 
standing why she isn’t here this afternoon. 


I do want to thank others who have contributed to this 
report, many who are here and many who are not. 
And you have my full assurance that your report will be 
taken with great care, the same care that you have taken 
in the preparation of it. 

Jill, I regret that you won’t be able to continue as 
presiding officer of the Commission, but I am pleased 
that we will still have the benefit of your talents as a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF APPOINTMENT OF PRESIDING 
OFFICER 


This afternoon, it is my privilege to announce the ap- 
pointment of Betty Athanasakos as the new presiding 
officer. Many of you know that Betty is a practicing lawyer 
and a former municipal judge. She served as Chairperson 
of the HEW Advisory Committee on the Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of Women, and as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force for Women’s Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. 

Betty will be ably assisted by Ersa Poston as vice pre- 
siding officer. Ersa is the past president of the New York 
State Civil Service Commission. 

Today, the Commission enters a new phase. You are 
now charged with the planning and convening of 56 
State and territorial conferences and the National Wom- 
en’s Conference itself. 

To those Commission members who are unable to con- 
tinue serving—and I know there are some—let me add 
a personal note of thanks for the job you have done. You 
can be extremely proud of what you have accomplished 
and confident that your work will be carried on in the 
same spirit of dedication by the new members whose 
appointments we announced this morning. 

The work of the Commission is not just for women, 
but for the whole United States. Because this Nation is 
founded on the principle that all citizens share the same 
rights, what affects the rights of one affects the freedoms 
of all. 

The job before us, in which you will play such a vital 
and important part, is to bring our national life into 
harmony with our national philosophy. This is an awe- 
some task. It is a difficult problem. But we faced such 
tasks before and I think we can win. 

America faced such a task one century ago. We had 
to eliminate the shameful contradiction between our 
political philosophy—which proclaimed all persons 
equal—and our national daily life, in which 4 million 
men and women were slaves. Many of America’s early 
crusaders for women’s rights were active in the abolition- 
ist movement. It was there they learned to organize, to 
speak out in public, and to develop a philosophy of their 
own basic rights. 
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It is a bitter irony of American history that when the 
15th amendment was passed in 1870, at long last giving 
the vote to black men, it did not enfranchise women, either 
black or white. That was to wait another 50 years. 


More than half a century after women’s suffrage be- 
came law, much still remains to be done. And all of you 
are more authoritative than myself on that point. Not just 
compassion, but justice and logic dictate that we remove 
the inequities that still exist. 

We must remove these injustices suffered by those like 
Mrs. Mary Heath, who is here with us today. For 33 
years, I am told, she worked with her husband, side-by- 
side, building a Nebraska ranch to pass on to their chil- 
dren. In 1974, her husband passed away, and Mrs. Heath 
learned that she might have to sell that ranch to pay off 
the estate tax. If she had died first, her husband would 
not have been faced with such a painful choice. But ac- 
cording to tax law, her years of work counted for nothing. 
Unless she could prove she had contributed money to 
purchase or improve the ranch, for tax purposes she was 
no better than a stranger on her own land. 


This problem is not unique to American farm women. 
It is nothing more or less than a widow’s tax, and it is 
nothing more or less than a gross injustice. Last March, 
I proposed legislation to eliminate that injustice, legisla- 
tion that still awaits action on Capitol Hill. That proposal 
was part of my suggested efforts across a wide front. 

Since becoming President, I have supported and signed 
into law, legislation prohibiting sex discrimination in 
housing credit and education. Some of the laws discrimi- 
nating against women appear petty or even ridiculous. 
But the fact is, they are all equally unjust, all equally 
demeaning to Americans, and all equally inconsistent with 
the American philosophy of equality. 

There are different ways to approach this problem. 
One would be to await the ratification of the equal rights 
amendment. As you know, and as Jill has said, I have 
long favored, voted for ERA, and I hope to see it a part of 
our Constitution before too long. 


But injustice cannot await upon politics, nor upon the 
lengthy public discussion which has already delayed 
ratification of this constitutional amendment. The time 
to act is now. Therefore, I have today directed the At- 
torney General to develop, in consultation with other af- 
fected Federal agencies, a plan to review the entire United 
States Code. The purpose will be to determine the need 
for revising sex-based provisions that are not justified in 
law nor supported by wise policy. 

I encourage the Governors of all the States to initiate 
a similar review of all State laws to bring them into 
harmony with our American philosophy of absolute equal- 
ity under the law. 


Many outdated laws and statutes have aready been 
identified and many of you here today have taken part 
in that effort. I am sure you will agree that the time has 
come for a massive Federal effort in this particular area. 
I am also confident that the State conferences to be held 
by your Commission will help in this process. 

Another problem I would suggest for your attention at 
these respective conferences is the widening earnings 
gap between men and women. This has extremely se- 
rious implications not just for the women being denied 
the wages they deserve, but for the entire American econ- 
omy. It is a problem we will address in the immediate 
future, a matter of priority for this administration. 

The administration is firmly committed to legal and 
economic justice for women. I speak now not only as Presi- 
dent but also as a husband and father. I prize the individ- 
uality and independence of two women in my family, 
and I think their record is pretty clear in both resolves. 
Even if I wanted it differently, it wouldn’t be. [Laughter] 


I am proud that Betty has become a leader in her own 
right, and I want to insure that our daughter, Susan, will 
have the same freedom of choice and opportunity as 
her two brothers—her three brothers—Mike, Jack, and 
Steve. [Laughter] One of them is married and, you know, 
they don’t have quite the same [laughter] 


Now, as the United States enters its third century, we 
can all ill-afford to disregard the rights or neglect the 
strengths and talents of one-half of our population. There 
is no such thing as women’s rights. There are only the 
rights of all Americans to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Women’s rights should not be granted as an act of 
charity, for those rights are theirs already. By eliminating 
the barriers to freedom, we are doing no more than fulfill- 
ing a promise made in Philadelphia 200 years ago. 


I thank you for your help. I thank you for the great job 
you have done. And I commend you for what you will 
do in the months ahead. 


Now, let me indicate to you that we are going to have 
a little reception over here on the South Lawn. And also, 
Betty has indicated that I should extend to all of you an 
opportunity to see the ground floor as well as the state 
floor after you have wandered around and enjoyed your- 
selves out at the reception. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:50 p.m. in the East Garden at 
the White House. In his opening remarks, the President referred 
to Jill Ruckelshaus, Betty Athanasakos, and Senator Charles H. 
Percy, of Illinois. 

The report submitted to the President is entitled “‘. . . To Form 
a More Perfect Union . . .’, Justice for American Women—Report 
of the National Commission for the Observance of International 
Women’s Year, 1976” (Government Printing Office, 382 pp.). 
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Termination of Allocation and 
Price Controls on Certain 
Petroleum Products 


Statement by the President on the Removal of the 
Controls. July 1, 1976 


Today, we are taking another important step forward 
in removing unnecessary Federal regulations and controls. 

Allocation and price controls on heating oil, diesel 
fuel, and kerosene are being terminated. These controls 
have limited competition, worked against the best in- 
terests of consumers, and hurt small business. 

The proposals to remove the controls were submitted 
to the Congress on June 15, 1976; and yesterday both 
the House and the Senate allowed the proposals to go into 
effect. 

The Federal Energy Administration has concluded that 
supplies of middle distillate petroleum products are fully 
adequate to meet expected needs, and that there should 
be no price increase as a result of removing the controls. 


National Science Foundation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Eloise E. Clark To Be an Assistant Director. 
July 2, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Eloise E. Clark, of the District of Columbia, to be 
an Assistant Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion. She will succeed Louis Levin, who resigned effective 
April 15, 1972. Miss Clark has been Deputy Assistant 
Director of the Biological Behavioral and Social Science 
Directorate since 1975. 


Born on January 1, 1931, in Grundy, Va., Miss Clark 
received her B.A. degree in 1951 from Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia and graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa. She received her Ph.D. degree in 1957, 
from the University of North Carolina, and did addi- 
tional post-doctoral work at Washington University in 
St. Louis and the University of California at Berkeley. 

In 1959, Miss Clark joined the department of biologi- 
cal sciences at Columbia University. She was named 
Program Director for Developmental Biology for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in 1969, prior to her appoint- 
ment as Program Director for Biophysics in 1970. From 
1971 to 1973, she was Head of the Molecular Biology 
Section for the NSF and was Division Director of the 
Biological and Medical Sciences for NSF during 1973-75. 

Miss Clark resides in northwest Washington. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John W. Eden To Be Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Development. July 2, 1976 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate John W. Eden, of York, Pa., to be an Assistant 
Secretary of Gommerce. His area of responsibility will be 
Economic Development. He will succeed Wilmer D. 
Mizell, Sr., who resigned effective May 10, 1976. Mr. 
Eden has been at the Department of Commerce since 
August 1975, serving concurrently as Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Field Programs, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Regional Coordination, and Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Development Administration. 

Born on July 30, 1927, in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Eden 
received his B.A. degree from Yale University in 1951. He 
served in the United States Naval Reserve as a lieutenant 
from 1953 to 1955. 

In 1955, Mr. Eden was a manufacturers’ representative 
for the Eden Corporation in Detroit, prior to joining 
AMF, Inc. as an executive vice president in 1959. From 
1968 to 1974, he was with the Graham Engineering 
Corporation as vice president and executive vice presi- 
dent. He was appointed as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Field Programs at the Department of Commerce in 
August 1975. 

Mr. Eden is married to the former Caroline Ballou, 
and they have four children. 


Captive Nations Week, 1976 
Proclamation 4448. July 2, 1976 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

This year we mark the beginning of our third century 
as an independent nation. Two hundred years ago our 
Declaration of Independence declared that “all men are 
created equal.” It did not say “all Americans” but em- 
braced all men everywhere. Throughout our history we 
have repeatedly demonstrated our conviction and con- 
cern that men and women throughout the world should 
share the full blessings of liberty. 

As we celebrate our Bicentennial, it is important that 
we let the world know that America still cares, that 
the torch in the Statue of Liberty still burns brightly. 
The world should know that we stand for freedom and 
independence in 1976, just as we stood for freedom 
and independence in 1776. 

For two centuries, the fundamental basis of American 
policy toward other nations has remained unchanged: 











the United States supports the aspirations for freedom, 
independence and national self-determination of all 
peoples. We do not accept foreign domination over any 
nation. We reaffirm today this principle and policy. 

The Eighty-Sixth Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorized and 
requested the President to proclaim the third week in 
July of each year as Captive Nations Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning July 18, 1976 as Captive Nations Week. 

I call upon the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and activities, and 
I urge rededication to the aspirations of all peoples for 
self-determination and liberty. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this second day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 

Geratp R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:54 a.m., 
July 2, 1976] 


Norway’s Bicentennial Gift to the 
United States 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Crown Prince Harald of Norway. July 2, 1976 


Tue Preswent. It is a great privilege and pleasure for me 
to welcome the Royal Highnesses to the White House and 
to the East Garden, and we are deeply grateful as a nation 
for their thoughtfulness and generous gift on behalf of our 
Bicentennial. 

I think it is very typical of the feelings that the Nor- 
wegian people have. It is my understanding that this idea 
for this gift for this purpose came from a health center that 
is in Norway, and to give it to a health center for the pur- 
pose of h ing the handicapped is a wonderful expression 
of not only generosity but thoughtfulness from those who 
are healthy to those who are less fortunate. 

So, we are extremely grateful, Your Royal Highness, 
for this kindness on behalf of the American people at the 
time of the celebration of our 200th anniversary. 

It has been a pleasure to chat with you and to know 
that we have some mutual interests. They do it much better 
than I. They are much younger—when we are talking 
about skiing—but Hubert [Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota] is a good skier. [Laughter] 

I do want you to know that the American people, 215 
million strong, Your Royal Highness, are deeply grateful 
for this gift, and will you express to His Majesty, King 
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Olav, and to the Prime Minister, and to the people of 
Norway our gratitude and appreciation for what will be 
a most worthwhile and very, very effective gift for those 
who are handicapped in America. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Crown Prince Harap. Mr. President, Your Excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

The Crown Princess and I consider it a great honor 
and indeed a privilege to be here in the White House to 
represent our country at this historic time when even a 
Viking is circling Mars in preparation for a touchdown. 
[Laughter] 

Now, my countrymen have for centuries had an urge to 
explore, and in the era of the Vikings 1,000 years ago their 
adventurous spirit led them to this country, where they 
discovered what they named Vinland. Some centuries 
later, though, your great Republic was founded by other 
explorers and settlers from the Old World. 

A great part of the Norwegian people emigrated to this 
country and helped to build her greatness on the principles 
which were made the political cornerstones of our govern- 
ment 200 years ago—freedom and human dignity. 

Throughout the years since then, the contacts between 
our two countries have been numerous and the benefit 
has been mutual. We fought together in World War II, 
and the help which the American people gave my coun- 
try after victory was achieved remains a vital element in 
our relationship. I personally had the privilege as a young 
boy to stay in your country during the war years and went 
to school here in Washington, D.C. For the last quarter of 
a century, we have been allies in NATO. 

As you celebrate your Bicentennial, it is, therefore, only 
natural that we should offer a token of our esteem. To this 
end, the Norwegian Government and Parliament have 
decided to make a contribution of $200,000 to the estab- 
lishment of a health sports center in the State of Minne- 
sota called the Vinland National Center. 

In Norway, we have gained valuable experience in de- 
veloping sports and other recreational facilities aimed at 
bringing increased enjoyment of life, strengthened health, 
and improved possibilities for physical training and med- 
ical rehabilitation for handicapped people to further in- 
tegration in our society. 

Some of the encouraging results achieved at the Nor- 
wegian Health Sports Center at Beitlestern were demon- 
strated to the American public through the arrangement 
in the winter of 1975 and 1976 of cross-country skiing 
races for blind and other handicapped people in the State 
of Colorado and the State of Minnesota, respectively. 

It gives me great pleasure to present an address, Mr. 
President, describing our Bicentennial gift, signed by the 
Prime Minister of Norway on behalf of the Norwegian 
people. 

Tue Preswent. Your Royal Highness, I say again, 
the American people are deeply grateful, and this is a 
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fine contribution for our Bicentennial. But, may I say the 
Norwegian people over the years have made a great con- 
tribution to not only Minnesota but to the 50 States of 
our country. ; 

It is my understanding that some 800,000 Norwegians 
over a period of time came to the United States, and their 
contributions as American citizens have been invaluable 
as we have made headway and progress in this country. 

So, I thank you for not only their contribution, but for 
this thoughtful gift, and the American people are deeply 
appreciative. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:27 a.m. in the East Garden at the 
White House. 


Presidential Gift From The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Ford and the 
President of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints Spencer W. Kimball. July 2, 1976 


Mr. KimBALL. Mr. President, this is a great honor to 
us to meet with you in this lovely setting, and we would 
like to present to you this statuette which portrays a 
woman and a man with their child. It is the home, the 
family that is so dear to us. 

We urge all our people to have “home” evenings so 
that all these boys and girls learn from their infancy some- 
thing about their responsibility as they grow up, to live 
right, and to keep the home fires burning. 

So, we are more than happy today to give to you this 
statuette. This is by Mr. Fraughton, one of our artists who 
works on these kinds of things. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you very, very much, Presi- 
dent Kimball. I am deeply grateful, as is Mrs. Ford, for 
this very thoughtful and symbolic gift. 

Mrs. Ford and I have had a great opportunity during 
our lifetime to spend some time in Utah, and it is a privi- 
lege to meet with you again. We are very familiar with the 
concepts and the beliefs of your church and your many 
people that are so devoted and so dedicated to the Chris- 
tian sacrifice and the American adventure. 

I think this statue, which I understand is a replica of 
one that is in Salt Lake, is symbolic of the many, many 
people who crossed this continent and came to a very diffi- 
cult land and through their individual work and collective 
efforts turned Utah into a garden spot of the United 
States and, in fact, the world; not only a garden spot in 
what we see in material things, but a real home for the 
family and for the kind of ideals and the kind of principles 
that are good for America. 

So, Mrs. Ford and I will treasure this thoughtful gift. 
It will bring back the many fine memories we have of our 


association with people from your church and the many 
fine associations we have had with those who are so 
dedicated as you and the others are. We thank you, and 
we wish you the very best. 

I am delighted to see all these wonderful young chil- 
dren—a few older people in the background there—but 
these young people are really the hope and the thing we 
all look forward to; to work for, to make it a better 
America for you. 

But then we expect all of you to make it a better 
America for those that follow you. And we have great 
faith in each and every one of you. And we know you 
will do your job, be good young boys and girls so that you 
can contribute to America and make it a better place 
for everybody. 

Thank you very, very much, President Kimball. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 12:03 p.m. on the South 
Grounds at the White House. 


Veto of the Military Construction Bill 


The President’s Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning H.R. 12384 Without His Approval. 
July 2, 1976 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my approval H.R. 
12384, a bill “To authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations and for other purposes.” 

I regret that I must take this action because the bill is 
generally acceptable, providing a comprehensive construc- 
tion program for fiscal year 1977 keyed to recognized 
military requirements. One provision, however, is highly 
objectionable, thus precluding my approval of the 
measure. 

Section 612 of the bill would prohibit certain base clo- 
sures or the reduction of civilian personnel at certain 
military installations unless the proposed action is reported 
to Congress and a period of nine months elapses during 
which time the military department concerned would be 
required to identify the full range of environmental im- 
pacts of the proposed action, as required by the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). Subsequently, the 
final decision to close or significantly reduce an installa- 
tion covered under the bill would have to be reported to 
the Armed Services Committees of the Congress together 
with a detailed justification for such decision. No action 
could be taken to implement the decision until the expira- 
tion of at least ninety days following submission of the 
detailed justification to the appropriate committees. The 
bill provides a limited Presidential waiver of the require- 
ments of section 612 for reasons of military emergency or 
national security. 
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This provision is also unacceptable from the standpoint 
of sound Government policy. It would substitute an arbi- 
trary time limit and set of requirements for the current 
procedures whereby base closures and reductions are 
effected, procedures which include compliance with 
NEPA and adequately take into account all other relevant 
considerations, and afford extensive opportunity for pub- 
lic and congressional involvement. By imposing unneces- 
sary delays in base closures and reductions, the bill’s re- 
quirements would generate a budgetary drain on the 
defense dollar which should be used to strengthen our 
military capabilities. 

Moreover, section 612 raises serious questions by its 
attempt to limit my powers over military bases. The 
President must be able, if the need arises, to change or 
reduce the mission at any military installation if and when 
that becomes necessary. 

The Department of Defense has undertaken over 2,700 
actions to reduce, realign, and close military installations 
and activities since 1969. These actions have enabled us to 
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sustain the combat capability of our armed forces while 
reducing annual Defense costs by more than $4 billion. 
For realignment proposals already announced for study, 
section 612 could increase fiscal year 1978 budgetary 
requirements for defense by $150 million and require 
retention, at least through fiscal year 1977, of approxi- 
mately 11,300 military and civilian personnel positions 
not needed for essential base activities. 

The nation’s taxpayers rightly expect the most defense 
possible for their tax dollars. I am certain Congress does 
not intend unnecessary or arbitrary increases in the tax 
burden of the American people. Numerous congressional 
reports on national defense demonstrate the desire by the 
Congress to trim unnecessary defense spending and per- 
sonnel. I cannot approve legislation that would result in 
waste and inefficiency at the expense of meeting our essen- 
tial military requirements. 

GeraLp R. Forp 
The White House, 
July 2, 1976. 





at the National Archives. 


Mr. Chief Justice: 


BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN 


INDEPENDENCE 
Remarks of Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, Speaker of the House Carl Albert, 
Vice President Nelson A. Rockefeller, and the President at a Ceremony 

July 2, 1976 


THE Vice Preswwent. Mr. John Warner, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 















Tonight we will hear from the three great Americans who each head 
the three separate branches of our Federal Government. 

First, a great and wise human being, the distinguished Chief Justice 
of the United States, the Honorable Warren Burger. 

Tue Cur Justice. Thank you, Mr. Vice President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Speaker, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

The Declaration that is being honored tonight had no binding legal 
effect when it was announced 200 years ago, but it guided the men who, 
11 years later, drafted the Constitution. 


The Declaration was a statement of intent and purpose. The Consti- 















tution was a compact of the people, a contract, if you will, to carry out 
the Declaration. Our Constitution created a government in which the 
people have the supreme and ultimate power. The opening words of the 
preamble tell us that we, the people, have agreed among ourselves that 
power must be used in an orderly way under rules laid down in the 
Constitution. 

As schoolchildren, we learned that those who came to our shores 
agreed to give up some of their individual freedom for the common good. 
The Mayflower Compact and others like it were, in a sense, the fore- 
runners of the Constitution, and that Constitution now stands as the great- 
est human compact in history. 
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Our form of government differs from all others ever devised. And 
ever since it was adopted, the Constitution has operated like the stars 
that guided the first travelers on the open seas where there were no land- 
marks to guide them. 

Our Constitution is not perfect, and even less so are the mortals who 
must try to say what it means. But what is important is that it has been the 
guide to keep us on the paths of freedom that were laid out so long ago. 
The American people have firmly supported the Constitution and the 
means established to enforce its guarantees. It has been tested under the 
stress of internal and external warfare, by economic catastrophes and in 


- political crises, and on every occasion the country has emerged stronger. 


These two documents, the Declaration and the Constitution, 
embarked the American people on an experiment in a new form of gov- 
ernment, self-government, that has survived longer than any other kind 
of government in recorded history. In this experiment, that remarkable 
group of American leaders wisely recognized the paradox of freedom: 
that to preserve liberty, each one of us must give some of it up. 

This is why we have come to call our system one of ordered liberty, 
liberty exercised in an orderly way with restraints and with respect for 
the rights of others. To create and maintain such a system was the func- 
tion of our Constitution. 

The problems and burdens of those 3 million early Americans who 
began this experiment were so great from 1776 to 1789, that those leaders 
constantly called for divine guidance in their efforts. With the complexi- 
ties of a nation now grown to 215 million people and the world problems 
that we must share, can we survive without it? 

Washington, both as a general and as President, constantly called 
for divine guidance and credited all progress and success to that source. 
When the Declaration was signed, John Adams wrote his wife Abigail 
saying that “July 4 ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance 
by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God.” And when the Constitution 
was finally approved, James Madison observed that “All people must 
perceive in the Constitution a finger of that Almighty hand which has 
been so frequently extended to our relief in the critical stages of the 
revolution.” 

We have survived and prospered for 200 years now because the 
strength of our Nation was not simply in the words of the Declaration or 
the Constitution, great as they are, but because of the strength of the 
people, of personal integrity, of individual responsibility, and of the tradi- 
tion of home and family and of religious beliefs. 

Our Constitution, no constitution, can solve all our problems. At its 
best, our Constitution gives the American people the means and the op- 
portunity to find solutions—by their own efforts, by their dedication, and 
by their love of country. 

The French historian de Tocqueville long ago wrote this about 
America: “I sought for the greatness and genius of America in her com- 
modious harbors and her ample rivers, and it was not there; in her fertile 
fields and boundless prairies, and it was not there; in her rich gold mines 
and her vast world commerce, and it was not there. Not until I went into 
the churches of America did I understand the secret of her genius and 
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her power. America is great because she is good and if America ever 
ceases to be good, America will cease to be great.” 
THE Vick PrREsSwENT. It is now my honor to present the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, a brilliant and dedicated man who has 
devoted his life to the service of our country—Speaker Carl Albert. 
THE Speaker. Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


The decisive act of separation from England actually took place on 
July 2, exactly 200 years ago today, when the Continental Congress 
adopted the resolution of independence, drafted by a committee of five, 
headed by Thomas Jefferson. Thus, it is especially appropriate that we 
launch this Fourth of July weekend this evening, July 2. 


On yesterday, the House of Representatives and the Senate unani- 
mously passed Concurrent Resolution 672, wherein it was stated that 
“the Congress of the United States of America does hereby reaffirm its 
commitments to the ideals and principles expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence by members of the Congress assembled in Philadelphia 
on July 2, 1776.” 

The Declaration launched our quest for freedom. Five long years 
would pass before the English forces, led by General Cornwallis, would 
surrender at Yorktown. The emerging Nation would struggle under inef- 
fective Articles of Confederation for 6 more years, before formulating the 
Constitution in Philadelphia in 1787. The body of our Constitution set 
up our tripartite system of government and gave us a mechanism of gov- 
ernment that would endure for generations and would enable us to accom- 
plish our goals. 


It was not until 1791, 2 years after the Constitution had been rati- 
fied, 15 years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence, that 
the Bill of Rights breathed life into the immortal document known as the 
Declaration of Independence. It was handled in the Congress by James 
Madison, but it was the inspiration of the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


The sage of Monticello wanted to make sure in his letters to many 
leading Americans in many States that the liberties which he proclaimed 
in 1776 would be given substance in the Constitution. Had it not been 
for that leadership, there would be no guaranteed freedom of worship, 
no freedom of speech, no freedom of press, no right of peaceful assem- 
blage, no right to petition in case of grievances. 

Because of the Bill of Rights to the Constitution, my fellow Amer- 
icans, no man may cross the threshold of your home without a search 
warrant, no man may cast you in prison without a trial by a jury of your 
peers. These are the concrete cornerstones of our liberty proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence; these are the basic principles of the ends 
of our system of government. 


We meet tonight to rededicate ourselves to the perpetuation of these 
principles. To this end, it may be well to repeat the closing words of the 
Declaration of Independence itself: “With a firm Reliance on the Pro- 
tection of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 
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THE Vice Preswent. In 200 eventful years, we Americans have 
changed in every possible way, except in our fidelity to our fundamental 
political principles and institutions. Our Republic remains the oldest, 
continuous, fundamentally unchanged political system in the world. 
Tonight, as we launch this Bicentennial weekend, let us remember, under- 
stand, and celebrate that remarkable fact. 

We Americans remain the faithful political descendants of our 
Founding Fathers, because we continue to agree with the ideas they 
immortally expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution—the belief that liberty and democracy can be a blessing to 
mankind if carefully structured and moderated and, if not, a curse. 


We Americans happily had a path marked out for us by the American 
founders leading to the blessings of liberty and democracy. 

We come here tonight to acknowledge our indebtedness to the prin- 
ciples and institutions they devised, to give witness to their success, and 
to renew our dedication to that compound and sober blend of liberty and 
democracy which is the essence of our national heritage. The very form 
of this ceremony tonight testifies to that compound and sober American 
blend of liberty and democracy. 


We have here tonight the assemblage of the American democratic 
Republic, a ceremony which celebrates, which in assembles all of the 
representative elements of our 200-year-old political system. 


Here in this Hall: the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the President of the United States—representing 
our system of the separation of powers. 

In my constitutional capacity as Presiding Officer of the Senate, I 
have the honor to represent the principle of bicameralism. 

Here tonight also are Governors and mayors and other local officials, 
representing the American principles of federalism and decentralization. 
And also joining in this assemblage of the Republic are leaders of our 
private voluntary associations, representing the American principle of 
creative, private, voluntary action. 

For all our faults and failings, we here tonight, gathered with all 
our fellow citizens everywhere, express the principles and represent the 
institutions devised by our Founding Fathers—separation of powers to 
protect liberty and also secure competent government power; bicameral- 
ism to balance and refine the popular will; federalism and decentraliza- 
tion to guard against despotism and to allow the American people 
energetically to solve their political problems as much as possible at the 
local level; and private, voluntary associations so that people themselves 
may freely and creatively supply their own needs without dependence 
upon paternal government. 

Like our Founding Fathers, we do not believe in a simple centering 
of all power in a streamlined, monolith of government; rather, we believe 
that liberty and democracy can only be achieved by these complex prin- 
ciples and institutions of the American democratic Republic. 
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We come back here tonight to draw strength anew from our old and 
tested principles and institutions, so that we may go forward with orderly 
creativity into our third century. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, it is my honor to present a man who, 
in 2 short years, has restored America’s respect for our national leader- 
ship, has restored the vitality of our economy at home, and restored 
confidence in our leadership in the world—the President of the United 
States, Gerald R. Ford. 

THE PresweEnt. Thank you, Mr. Vice President. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Chief Justice, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am standing here before the great charters of American liberty 
under law. Millions of Americans, before me and after me, will have 
looked and lingered over these priceless documents that have guided our 
200 years of high adventure as “‘a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

Those were Lincoln’s words as he looked to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for guidance when a raging storm obscured the Constitution. 
We are gathered here tonight to honor both. 

Even the way these parchments are displayed is instructive— 
together, as they must be historically understood, the Constitution and its 
first 10 amendments on an equal plane; the Declaration of Independence 
properly central and above all. 


The Declaration is the Polaris of our political order—the fixed star 
of freedom. It is impervious to change, because it states moral truths that 
are eternal. 


The Constitution provides for its own changes having equal force 
with the original articles. It began to change soon after it was ratified, 
when the Bill of Rights was added. We have since amended it 16 times 
more, and before we celebrate our 300th birthday, there will be more 
changes. 


But the Declaration will be there, exactly as it was when the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted it—after eliminating and changing some of 
Jefferson’s draft, much to his annoyance. Jefferson’s immortal words will 
remain, and they will be preserved in human hearts even if this original 
parchment should fall victim to time and fate. 

Listen: “We hold these Truths to be self-evident, that all Men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness—That to secure these Rights, Governments are instituted 


among Men, deriving their just Powers from the Consent of the 
Governed. . . .” 


The act of independence, the actual separation of colonies and 
Crown, took place 200 years ago today, when the delegations of 12 colo- 
nies adopted Richard Henry Lee’s resolution of independence. The 
founders expected that July 2 would be celebrated as the national holiday 
of the newborn Republic, but they took 2 more days to debate and to 
approve this declaration and announcement to the world of what they 
had done and the reasons why. 
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The Declaration and other great documents of our heritage remind 
me of the flying machines across the Mall in the new museum we opened 
yesterday. From the Spirit of St. Louis to the lunar orbital capsules, we 
see vehicles that enabled Americans to cross vast distances in space. In 
our archives and in our libraries, we find documents to transport us across 
centuries in time—back to Mount Sinai and the Sea of Galilee, to Runny- 
mede, to the pitching cabin of the Mayflower, and to sweltering Phila- 
delphia in midsummer, 1776. 

If we maneuver our time vehicle along to 1787, we see the chamber 
of Independence Hall, where the Constitution is being drafted under the 
stern eye of George Washington. Some other faces are familiar. Benjamin 
Franklin is there, of course, and Roger Sherman of Connecticut. Thomas 
Jefferson has gone to Paris. The quiet genius of this Convention is James 
Madison. 

But Jefferson’s principles are very much present. The Constitution, 
when it is done, will translate the great ideals of the Declaration into a 
legal mechanism for effective government where the unalienable rights 
of individual Americans are secure. 

In grade school, we were taught to memorize the first and last parts 
of the Declaration. Nowadays, even many scholars skip over the long 
recitation of alleged abuses by King George III and his misguided min- 
isters. But occasionally we ought to read them, because the injuries and 
invasions of individual rights listed there are the very excesses of govern- 
ment power which the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and subsequent 
amendments were designed to prevent. 


The familiar parts of the Declaration describe the positives of free- 
dom; the dull part, the negatives. Not all the rights of free people—nor 
all the necessary powers of government—can be enumerated in one writing 
or for all time, as Madison and his colleagues made plain in the 9th and 
10th amendments. 


But the source of all unalienable rights, the proper purposes for which 
governments are instituted among men, and the reasons why free people 
should consent to an equitable ordering of their God-given freedom, have 
never been better stated than by Jefferson in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are cited as being 
among the most precious endowments of the Creator—but not the only 
ones. 


Earlier, Jefferson wrote that “The God who gave us life gave us 
liberty at the same time.” This better explains the bold assertion that “all 
Men are created equal” which Americans have debated for two cen- 
turies. We obviously are not equal in size, or wisdom, or strength, or for- 
tune. But we are all born—having had nothing to say about it at all— 
and from the moment we have a life of our own, we have a liberty of our 
own, and we receive both in equal shares. We are all born free in the eyes 
of God. 

That eternal truth is the great promise of the Declaration, but it 
certainly was not self-evident to most of mankind in 1776. I regret to say 
it is not universally accepted in 1976. Yet the American adventure not 
only proclaimed it, for 200 years we have consistently sought to prove it 
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true. The Declaration is the promise of freedom; the Constitution con- 
tinuously seeks the fulfillment of freedom. The Constitution was created 
and continues—as its preamble states—“to secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity.” 


The great promise of the Declaration requires far more than the 
patriot sacrifices of the American Revolution, more than the legal sta- 
bilizer of the Constitution, more than Lincoln’s successful answer to the 
question of whether a nation so conceived and so dedicated could long 
endure. 

What does the Declaration declare?—that all human beings have 
certain rights as a gift from God; that these rights cannot lawfully be 
taken away from any man or woman by any human agency, monarchy, 
or democracy; that all governments derive their just powers from the 
people, who consent to be governed in order to secure their rights and to 
effect their safety and their happiness. 

Thus, both rights and powers belong to the people; the rights equally 
apportioned to every individual, the powers to the people as a whole. 

This November, the American people will, under the Constitution, 
again give their consent to be governed. This free and secret act should 
be a reaffirmation, by every eligible American, of the mutual pledges made 
200 years ago by John Hancock and the others whose untrembling signa- 
tures we can still make out. 

Jefferson said that the future belongs to the living. We stand awed 
in the presence of these great charters not by their beauty, not by their 
antiquity, but because they belong to us. We return thanks that they have 
guided us safely through two centuries of national independence, but the 
excitement of this occasion is that they still work. 


All around our Nation’s Capital are priceless collections of America’s 
great contributions to the world, but many of them are machines no longer 
used, inventions no longer needed, clothes no longer worn, books no longer 
read, songs no longer sung. 

Not so the Constitution, which works for us daily, changing slowly 
to meet new needs; not so the Bill of Rights, which protects us day and 
night in the exercise of our fundamental freedoms—to pray, to publish, 
to speak as we please. 

Above all stands the magnificent Declaration, still the fixed star of 
freedom for the United States of America. 

Let each of us, in this year of our Bicentennial, join with those brave 
and farsighted Americans of 1776. Let us, here and now, mutually pledge 
to the ennobling and enduring principles of the Declaration our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Let us do so, as they did, with firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, that the future of this land that we love may be ever brighter 
for our children and for generations of Americans yet to be born. 


NOTE: The ceremony began at approximately 9 p.m. in the Exhibition Hall at the 
National Archives. 
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Veto of the Federal Coal Leasing 
Amendments Bill 


The President’s Message to the Senate Returning S. 391 
Without His Approval. July 3, 1976 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am returning to the Congress today without my 
approval S. 391, the Federal Coal Leasing Amendments 
Act of 1975. 


This bill addresses two essential issues: the form of 
Federal assistance for communities affected by develop- 
ment of Federally-owned minerals, and the way that 
Federal procedures for the leasing of coal should be 
modernized. 

On the first of these issues, I am in total agreement with 
the Congress that the Federal Government should provide 
assistance, and I concur in the form of assistance adopted 
by the Congress in S. 391. Specifically, I pledge my sup- 
port for increasing the State share of Federal leasing rev- 
enues from 371% percent to 50 percent. 


Last January I proposed to the Congress the Federal 
Energy Impact Assistance Act to meet the same assistance 
problem, but in a different way. My proposal called for 
a program of grants, loans and loan guarantees for com- 
munities in both coastal and inland States affected by 
development of Federal energy resources such as gas, oil 
and coal. 


The Congress has agreed with me that impact assist- 
ance in the form I proposed should be provided for 
coastal States, and I hope to be able to sign appropriate 
legislation in the near future. 

However, in the case of States affected by S. 391— 
most of which are inland, the Congress by overwhelming 
majority has voted to expand the more traditional sharing 
of Federal leasing revenues, raising the State share of 
those revenues by one third. If S. 391 were limited to 
that provision, I would sign it. 

Unfortunately, however, S. 391 is also littered with 
many other provisions which would insert so many rigidi- 
ties, complications, and burdensome regulations into 
Federal leasing procedures that it would inhibit coal 
production on Federal lands, probably raise prices for 
consumers, and ultimately delay our achievement of en- 
ergy independence. 

I object in particular to the way that S. 391 restricts 


the flexibility of the Secretary of the Interior in setting 
the terms of individual leases so that a variety of condi- 
tions—physical, environmental and economic—can be 
taken into account. S. 391 would require a minimum 
royalty of 12'/2 percent, more than is necessary in all cases. 
S. 391 would also defer bonus payments—payments by 
the lessee to the Government usually made at the front 
end of the lease—on 50 percent of the acreage, an un- 
necessarily stringent provision. This bill would also require 
production within 10 years, with no additional flexibility. 
Furthermore it would require approval of operating and 
reclamation plans within three years of lease issuance. 
While such terms may be appropriate in many lease 
transactions—or perhaps most of them—such rigid re- 
quirements will nevertheless serve to setback efforts to 
accelerate coal production. 


Other provisions of S. 391 will unduly delay the devel- 
opment of our coal reserves by setting up new administra- 
tive roadblocks. In particular, S. 391 requires detailed 
anti-trust review of all leases, no matter how small; it re- 
quires four sets of public hearings where one or two would 
suffice; and it authorizes States to delay the process where 
National forests—a Federal responsibility—are con- 
cerned. 


Still other provisions of the bill are simply unnecessary. 
For instance, one provision requires comprehensive Fed- 
eral exploration of coal resources. This provision is not 
needed because the Secretary of the Interior already has— 
and is prepared to exercise—the authority to require pro- 
spective bidders to furnish the Department with all of 
their exploration data so that the Secretary, in dealing 
with them, will do so knowing as much about the coal 
resources covered as the prospective lessees. 


For all of these reasons, I believe that S. 391 would 
have an adverse impact on our domestic coal production. 
On the other hand, I agree with the sponsors of this leg- 
islation that there are sound reasons for providing in 
Federal law—not simply in Federal regulations—a new 
Federal coal policy that will assure a fair and effective 
mechanism for future leasing. 


Accordingly, I ask the Congress to work with me in 
developing legislation that would meet the objections I 


have outlined and would also increase the State share of 
Federal leasing revenues. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
July 3, 1976. 
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BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


The President’s Fourth of July Bicentennial Message. July 3, 1976 


Two hundred years ago we, the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica, began a great adventure which stirred the imagination and quickened 
the hopes of men and women throughout the world. The date was July 4, 
1776; the occasion, the signing of our Declaration of Independence. 

No other nation in history has ever dedicated itself more specifically 
nor devoted itself more completely to the proposition that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with such unalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Two centuries later, as we celebrate our Bicentennial Year of inde- 
pendence, the great American adventure continues. The hallmark of that 
adventure has always been an eagerness to explore the unknown, whether 
it lay across an ocean or a continent, across the vastness of space or the 
frontiers of human knowledge. Because we have always been ready to try 
new and untested enterprises in government, im commerce, in the arts and 
sciences, and in human relations, we have made unprecedented progress 
in all of these fields. 

While reaching for the unknown, Americans have also kept their 
faith in this wisdom and experience of the past. Colonists and immigrants 
brought with them cherished values and ideals in religion and in culture, 
in law and learning which, mixed with the native American ways, gave 
us our rich American heritage. 

The unique American union of the known and the unknown, the 
tried and the untried, has been the foundation for our liberty and the 
secret of our great success. In this country, individuals can be the masters 
rather than the helpless victims of their destiny. We can make our own 
opportunities and make the most of them. 

In the space of two centuries, we have not been able to right every 
wrong, to correct every injustice, to reach every worthy goal. But for 200 
years, we have tried and we will continue to strive to make the lives of 
individual men and women in this country and on this Earth better lives— 
more hopeful and happy, more prosperous and peaceful, more fulfilling 
and more free. This is our common dedication, and it will be our common 
glory as we enter the third century of the American adventure. 


NOTE: The President’s message was recorded at 2:30 p.m. on June 21, 1976, and made 
available for later broadcast on radio and television. 
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Bicentennial of American Independence 


The President’s Remarks at the Honor America 
Program at the J ohn F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. July 3, 1976 


Thank you very much, Bill Marriott. May I express my 
appreciation and the gratitude of the American people for 
the wonderful job that you and your associates with the 
Honor America Committee have done for the last few 

ears. 
’ We are most appreciative of a wonderful job and such 
a tremendous effort, and let me say on behalf of all of us, 
thank you very much. 

There are times for solemn ceremonies and there will 
be many reverent thanksgivings all over America this week 
and next. But, we Americans are uncomfortable with too 
much solemnity. We like to make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, to sing our country’s praise with grateful hearts. 

Laughter and liberty go well together. Ragtime and 
jazz, marches as well as hymns and spirituals set the beat 
of the American adventure. We have exported America’s 
happiness to the world with our gramophones, our movies, 
and our own talented performers. 

Americans sang on riverboats, danced around the 
wagon trains, joked as they marched into battle. We took 
all of the arts of those who came to join the American 
adventure and made new arts of our own. 

No nation has a richer heritage than we do, for Amer- 
ica has it all. The United States is probably the only coun- 
try on Earth that puts the pursuit of happiness right after 
life and liberty among the God-given rights of every 
human being. 

When Jefferson wrote that, he pulled off an historic 
switch. For a long time, English law had used the phrase 
“life, liberty, and property” to describe the most precious 
things that couldn’t be taken away from anybody without 
due legal process. 

But Jefferson dropped property in the Declaration of 
Independence and substituted the pursuit of happiness. 
Like any good politician, Jefferson knew how to say ex- 
actly what he meant when he wanted to. So, life and lib- 
erty are plain enough to everybody, but Jefferson never did 
say what he meant by the pursuit of happiness. 

If we have liberty, how each of us pursues happiness 
is up to us. However you define it, the United States of 
America has been a happy nation over the past 200 years. 
Nobody is happy all the time, but most of the people have 
been happy most of the time. Even in our darkest hours, 
we have managed a little fun. 

I knew what happiness was when I was a boy. It was 
the Fourth of July. For weeks we would save up our pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimes, and then at the last moment Dad 
would come through with a couple of bucks for skyrockets. 
Then, of course, there would be the big flag to hang out on 
the front porch and the ice cream freezer to turn and the 


first big spoonful that gave you a headache. Then there 
were parades and bands and those long speeches—this 
won't be one. [Laughter] 

There would be a picnic and softball games, the end- 
less wait until it got dark enough for the roman candles, 
sparklers for the little ones, who really liked the lightning 
bugs better. When it was all over, you went to bed happy 
because you knew it would happen all over again the next 
Fourth of July. 

Here we are on the eve of our 200th, the greatest Fourth 
of July any of us will ever see. We are happy people be- 
cause we are a free people, and while we have our faults 
and our failures, tonight is not the time to parade them. 
Rather, let’s look to the third century as the century in 
which freedom finds fulfillment in even greater creativity 
and individuality. 

Tonight, we salute the pursuit of happiness as we listen 
to our exciting past in song and in story. Two hundred 
years ago today, John Adams wrote his wonderful wife, 
Abigail, that he expected the glorious anniversary of in- 
dependence to be observed down through the ages with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
tions from one end of this continent to the other. 

So, break. out the flags, strike up the band, light up the 
skies, let the whole wide world know that the United 
States of America is about to have another happy birth- 
day, going strong at 200, and in the words of the immortal 
Al Jolson, “You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

Thank you very much. 

Now, Betty and I will return to our seats to join you in 
the enjoyment of this Bicentennial celebration. But first, I 
have one very satisfying task to perform. The next person- 
ality you will meet is a gentleman I have introduced on a 
number of occasions, and who has introduced me on a 
number of occasions. There is no doubt in my mind that 
introducing him is a lot easier than following him. 
[Laughter] 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I present my very good and 
very dear friend, Bob Hope. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 8:12 p.m. in the Kennedy Center 


Concert Hall. Prior to his remarks, the President attended a 
reception in the Atrium. 


Bicentennial of American Independence 


The President’s Remarks at Valley Forge State Park. 
July 4, 1976 


Governor Shapp, Senator Scott, Senator Schweiker, Gov- 
ernor Ray, Congressman Schulze, Lieutenant Governor 
Klein, Secretary Kleppe, Administrator Warner, reverend 
clergy, distinguished guests, ladtes and gentlemen: 

Governor Shapp, I am deeply grateful for your very 
kind and generous remarks. The sun always shines in 
Pennsylvania. [Laughter] 
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They came here in the snows of winter over a trail 
marked with the blood of their rag-bound feet. The iron 
forge that gave this place its name had been destroyed by 
the British when General Washington and his ragged 
Continental Army encamped here—exhausted, outnum- 
bered, and short of everything except faith. 

We gather here today, the 200th anniversary of our 
independence, to commemorate their sacrifices even be- 
fore we celebrate the glorious Declaration. Americans will 
remember the name of Valley Forge as long as the spirit 
of sacrifice lives within their hearts. 

Here the vein of iron in our national character was 
forged. In the 18th century the colonial American was 
far more free and far more prosperous than his European 
cousin. Englishmen regarded us with some envy as appro- 
priate subjects to share their grinding tax burdens. 

After Concord Bridge and Breed’s Hill, the British 
Generals were impressed with our marksmanship and 
fighting spirit, but they still dismissed Washington’s 
militiamen as a rabble of arms. 

Many years later, when he was 91, a veteran of Con- 
cord was interviewed and asked why he took up his rifle 
against his King. Did he feel intolerably oppressed? “No, 
never paid a penny for one of them stamps, never drank 
any tea, never heard of Locke. Only read the Bible and 
the Almanac.” 

Well, then, what did all the fighting mean? “Young 
man,” the aging revolutionary said very firmly, “what we 
meant in going for those Redcoats was this: We had 
always governed ourselves, and we always meant to. They 
didn’t mean that we should.” 

Without Jefferson’s eloquence, those are the words of 
the American people’s Declaration of Independence. That 
was the straight talk that brought some 11,000 ordinary 
Americans—farmers, workers, tradesmen, and shopkeep- 
ers—into this valley of sacrifice in the bitter winter of 
1777. Uncounted hundreds were never to leave. 

They did not die amid the banners and the fearful 
sounds of battle. They weakened slowly and quietly suc- 
cumbed to cold, sickness, and starvation. Yet, their 
courage and suffering—those who survived as well those 
who fell—were no less meaningful than the sacrifices of 
those who manned the battlements of Boston and scaled 
the parapets of Yorktown. 

In the battle against despair, Washington and his men 
kept freedom’s lonely vigil. The leader and the led drew 
strength and hope from one another. Around the winter 
campfires that dotted these fields, the flame of liberty was 
somehow kept burning. 

Something happened at Valley Forge. That ragged, 
starving Army here emerged and changed in a way that 
can be sensed but never fully described. They suffered, 
they trained, they toughened, the buried their dead, and 
they stayed. They stuck it out. When spring melted the 
snows and green returned to this beautiful countryside, a 


proud and disciplined fighting force marched out of this 
valley to victory, into the pages of history, unaware of 
the greatness they had done and oblivious of our gratitude. 

As Abraham Lincoln noted long afterwards at another 
sacred site in Pennsylvania, nothing we can say here 
today can further consecrate or hallow this ground. But, 
we can rededicate ourselves to the spirit of sacrifice shown 
at Valley Forge, Gettysburg, the Argonne Forest, Anzio 
Beach, and Iwo Jima. 

Not all sacrifices are made in war. There are also sac- 
rifices of peace. The sturdy wagon trains that have re- 
turned here, the wonderful people who drove them, and 
those along the way who rededicated themselves to the 
great principles of the Declaration of Independence, offer 
heartwarming proof that our American adventure has 
just begun. 

Our Bicentennial is the happy birthday of all 50 States, 
a commonwealth and self-governing territories. It is not 
just a celebration for the original 13 colonies. Americans 
are one people, and we can still hear them saying ‘““We 
have always governed ourselves, and we always mean to.” 

The earliest English settlers carried the Bible and Black- 
stone’s Commentary across the Atlantic among their few 
cherished possessions and established their own self-gov- 
ernments on a strange and hostile coast. American fami- 
lies in prairie schooners like these took with them on the 
overland trails the principles of equality and the God- 
given rights of the Declaration of Independence. 

Their restless search for a better life was begun in the 
spirit of adventure, but it was the spirit of sacrifice that 
sustained them. They suffered cruel winters, savage at- 
tacks, blazing deserts, and bloody feet. Many were buried 
beside the trail, but many stuck it out, dug in, and built 
permanent settlements where women stood the same sen- 
try duty as the men. In the West, the Declaration’s prom- 
ise of legal and political equality for women was first 
broadened. 

The American pioneers knew that in their wilderness 
homes they could not be colonials ruled by a distant gov- 
ernment. They had assurance that in due course they 
could govern themselves as full citizens of equal States. 
This political guarantee made all the risks and all the 
sacrifices worthwhile. Their children and future genera- 
tions would have all the rights of Washington, Jackson, 
and Lincoln. So do we, and more so. 

As we continue our American adventure, the patriots 
of Valley Forge and the pioneers of the American fron- 
tier—indeed, all our heroes and heroines of war and 
peace—send us this single, urgent message—though pros- 
perity is a good thing, though compassionate charity is a 
good thing, though institutional reform is a good thing, 
a nation survives only so long as the spirit of sacrifice and 
self-discipline is strong within its people. 

Independence has to be defended as well as declared. 
Freedom is always worth fighting for, and liberty ulti- 
mately belongs to those willing to suffer for it. 
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If we remember this, we can bring health where there 
is disease, peace where there is strife, progress where there 
is poverty and want. And when our Tricentennial cele- 
bration rolls around 100 years from now, grateful Ameri- 
cans will come to this shrine of quiet valor, this forge of 
our Republic’s iron core. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:12 a.m. at Valley Forge State Park, 
Valley Forge, Pa. Following his remarks, the President toured the 
wagon train encampment and greeted wagon train “pilgrims” who 
had come by wagon train to Valley Forge from throughout the 
United States. 


Valley Forge National Historical Park 


The President’s Remarks on Signing H.R. 5621, 
Establishing the Park. July 4, 1976 


Governor Shapp, Senator Scott, Senator Schweiker, Con- 
gressman Schulze, Secretary Kleppe, distinguished guests: 

This is a great privilege for me to sign this very impor- 
tant bill on George Washington’s desk. I am deeply grate- 


ful because of the strong congressional support over a long 
period of years. Senator Scott, Senator Schweiker, Con- 
gressman Schulze, and many others took the lead, and the 
net result is that under this legislation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take over this historic site and it will be 
known as the Valley Forge National Historic Park. 

It will be a great tribute to those that I mentioned in 
my remarks, to those who gave so much, and the sacrifices 
that they made. 

So, I congratulate you, Hugh Scott. I congratulate the 
other Members of the House and Senate who did such a 
fine job in making this signing possible. 

And so, Governor, we are delighted to take over and 
make certain that the good work of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is carried on and that this historic site will become 
another in the complex of national historic sites for the 
preservation of those things that mean so much to us— 
those sites that contributed so significantly to our national 
history and our national progress. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in a signing ceremony at 
Valley Forge State Park, Valley Forge, Pa. 


As enacted, the bill (H.R. 5621) is Public Law 94-337, approved 
July 4, 1976. 





BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


The President’s Remarks at Independence Hall in Philadelphia. July 4, 1976 


Charlton Heston, Mayor Rizzo, Governor Shapp, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished Members of Congress, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

On Washington’s birthday in 1861, a fortnight after six States had 
formed a confederacy of their own, Abraham Lincoln came here to 
Independence Hall knowing that in 10 days he would face the cruelest 
national crisis of our 85-year history. 

“T am filled with deep emotion,” he said, “at finding myself standing 
here in the place where collected together the wisdom, the patriotism, the 
devotion to principle, from which sprang the institutions under which we 
live.” 

Today, we can all share these simple, noble sentiments. Like Lincoln, 
I feel both pride and humility, rejoicing and reverence as I stand in the 
place where two centuries ago the United States of America was conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

From this small but beautiful building, then the most imposing struc- 
ture in the Colonies, came the two great documents that continue to 
supply the moral and intellectual power for the American adventure in 
self-government. 

Before me is the great bronze bell that joyously rang out the news 
of the birth of our Nation from the steeple of the State House. It was 
never intended to be a church bell. Yet, a generation before the great 
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events of 1776, the elected assembly of Pennsylvania ordered it to be 
inscribed with this Biblical verse: “Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

The American settlers had many, many hardships, but they had more 
liberty than any other people on Earth. That was what they came for and 
what they meant to keep. The verse from Leviticus on the Liberty Bell 
refers to the ancient Jewish year of Jubilee. In every 50th year, the Jubilee 
restored the land and the equality of persons that prevailed when the 
children of Israel entered the land of promise, and both gifts came from 
God, as the Jubilee regularly reminded them. 

Our Founding Fathers knew their Bibles as well as their Blackstone. 
They boldly reversed the age-old political theory that kings derive their 
powers from God and asserted that both powers and unalienable rights 
belong to the people as direct endowments from their Creator. Further- 
more, they declared that governments are instituted among men to secure 
their rights and to serve their purposes, and governments continue only so 
long as they have the consent of the governed. 

With George Washington already commanding the American Con- 
tinental Army in the field, the Second Continental Congress met here in 
1776, not to demand new liberty, but to regain long-established rights 
which were being taken away from them without their consent. 

The American Revolution was unique and remains unique in that 
it was fought in the name of the law as well as liberty. At the start, the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed the divine source of individual 
rights and the purpose of human government as Americans understood it. 
That purpose is to secure the rights of the individuals against even govern- 
ment itself. But the Declaration did not tell us how to accomplish this 
purpose or what kind of government to set up. 

First, our independence had to be won. It was not won easily, as the 
nearby encampment of Valley Forge, the rude bridge at Concord, and the 
crumbling battlements of Yorktown bear vivid interest. 

We have heard much, though we cannot hear it too often, about 56 
Americans who cast their votes and later signed their names to Thomas 
Jefferson’s ringing declaration of equality and freedom so movingly read 
to us this morning by Miss Marian Anderson. 

Do you know what price the signers of that parchment paid for 
their patriotism, the devotion to principle of which Lincoln spoke? John 
Hancock of Massachusetts was one of the wealthiest men who came to 
Philadelphia. Later, as he stood outside Boston and watched the enemy 
sweep by, he said, “Burn, Boston, though it makes John Hancock a 
beggar.” 

Altogether, of the 56 men who signed our great Declaration, 5 were 
taken prisoner, 12 had their homes sacked, 2 lost their sons, 9 died in the 
war itself. 

Those men knew what they were doing. In the final stirring words 
of the Declaration, they pledged to one another “our lives, our Fortunes 
and our sacred Honor.” And when liberty was at stake, they were wi'ling 
to pay the price. 

We owe a great debt to these founders and to the foot soldiers who 
followed General Washington into battle after battle, retreat after retreat. 
But, it is important to remember that final success in that struggle for 
independence, as in the many struggles that have followed, was due to 
the strength and support of ordinary men and women who were motivated 
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by three powerful impulses—personal freedom, self-government, and 
national unity. 

For all but the black slaves—many of whom fought bravely beside 
their masters because they also heard the promise of the Declaration— 
freedom was won in 1783, but the loose Articles of Confederation had 
proved inadequate in war and were even less effective in peace. 

Again in 1787, representatives of the people and the States met in 
this place to form a more perfect union, a permanent legal mechanism 
that would translate the principles and purposes of Jefferson’s Declaration 
into effective self-government. 

Six signers of the Declaration came back to forge the Constitution, 
including the sage of Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin. Jefferson had 
replaced him as Ambassador in Paris. The young genius of the Constitu- 
tional Convention was another Virginian, James Madison. The hero of 
the Revolution, Washington, was called back from Mount Vernon to 
preside. 

Seldom in history have the men who made a revolution seen it 
through, but the United States was fortunate. The result of their delibera- 
tions and compromises was our Constitution, which William Gladstone, 
a great British Prime Minister, called “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

The Constitution was created to make the promise of the Declaration 
come true. The Declaration was not a protest against government but 
against the excesses of government. It prescribed the proper role of gov- 
ernment to secure the rights of individuals and to effect their safety and 
their happiness. In modern society, no individual can do this all alone, 
so government is not necessarily evil but a necessary good. 

The framers of the Constitution feared a central government that 
was too strong, as many Americans rightly do today. The framers of the 
Constitution, after their experience under the Articles, feared a central 
government that was too weak, as many Americans rightly do today. They 
spent days studying all of the contemporary governments of Europe and 
concluded with Dr. Franklin that all contained the seeds of their own 
destruction. So the framers built something new, drawing upon their 
English traditions, on the Roman Republic, on the uniquely American 
institution of the town meeting. To reassure those who felt the original 
Constitution did not sufficiently spell out the unalienable rights of the 
Declaration, the First United States Congress added—and the States rati- 
fied—the first 10 Amendments, which we call the Bill of Rights. 

Later, after a tragic fraternal war, those guarantees were expanded 
to include all Americans. Later still, voting rights were assured for women 
and for younger citizens 18 to 21 years of age. 

It is good to know that in our own lifetime we have taken part in 
the growth of freedom and in the expansion of equality which began here 
so long ago. 

This union of corrected wrongs and expanded rights has brought 
the blessings of liberty to the 215 million Americans, but the struggle for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is never truly won. Each genera- 
tion of Americans, indeed of all humanity, must strive to achieve these 
aspirations anew. Liberty is a living flame to be fed, not dead ashes to 
be revered, even in a Bicentennial Year. 
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It is fitting that we ask ourselves hard questions even on a glorious 
day like today. Are the institutions under which we live working the way 
they should? Are the foundations laid in 1776 and 1789 still strong enough 
and sound enough to resist the tremors of our times? Are our God-given 
rights secure, our hard-won liberties protected? 

The very fact that we can ask these questions, that we can freely 
examine and criticize our society, is cause for confidence itself. Many of 
the voices raised in doubt 200 years ago served to strengthen and improve 
the decisions finally made. 

The American adventure is a continuing process. As one milestone 
is passed, another is sighted. As we achieve one goal, a longer lifespan, 
a literate population, a leadership in world affairs, we raise our sights. 

As we begin our third century, there is still so much to be done. We 
must increase the independence of the individual and the opportunity of 
all Americans to attain their full potential. We must ensure each citizen’s 
right to privacy. We must create a more beautiful America, making 
human works conform to the harmony of nature. We must develop a 
safer society, so ordered that happiness may be pursued without fear of 
crime or man-made hazards. We must build a more stable international 
order, politically, economically, and legally. We must match the great 
breakthroughs of the past century by improving health and conquering 
disease. We must continue to unlock the secrets of the universe beyond our 
planet as well as within ourselves. We must work to enrich the quality of 
American life at work, at play, and in our homes. 

It is right that Ainericans are always improving. It is not only right, 
it is necessary. From need comes action, as it did here in Independence 
Hall. Those fierce political rivals—John Adams and Thomas Jefférson— 
in their later years carried out a warm correspondence. Both died on the 
Fourth of July of 1826, having lived to see the handiwork of their finest 
hour endure a full 50 years. 

They had seen the Declaration’s clear call for human liberty and 
equality arouse the hopes of all mankind. Jefferson wrote to Adams that 
“even should the clouds of barbarism and despotism again obscure the 
science and libraries of Europe, this country remains to preserve and 
restore life and liberty to them.” 

Over a century later, in 1936, Jefferson’s dire prophesy seemed about 
to come true. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking for a mighty 
nation, reinforced by millions and millions of immigrants who had joined 
the American adventure, was able to warn the new despotisms: “We too, 
born to freedom, and believing in freedom, are willing to fight to maintain 
freedom. We, and all others who believe as deeply as we do, would rather 
die on our feet than live on our knees.” 

The world knows where we stand. The world is ever conscious of 
what Americans are doing for better or for worse because the United 
States today remains the most successful realization of humanity’s uni- 
versal hope. 

The world may or may not follow, but we lead because our whole 
history says we must. Liberty is for all men and women as a matter of 
equal and unalienable right. The establishment of justice and peace 
abroad will in large measure depend upon the peace and justice we create 
here in our own country, where we still show the way. 
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The American adventure began here with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence. It continues in a common conviction that 
the source of our blessings is a loving God, in whom we trust. Therefore, 
I ask all the members of the American family, our guests and friends, to 
join me now in a moment of silent prayer and meditation in gratitude 
for all that we have received and to ask continued safety and happiness 
for each of us and for the United States of America. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:18 a.m. 





Luncheon Honoring the President 


The President’s Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
Mayor Frank Rizzo of Philadelphia. July 4, 1976 


Mayor Rizzo, reverend clergy, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

First, Mr. Mayor, may I express my deepest gratitude 
and appreciation for the very thoughtful gift from you and 
the people of Philadelphia. And may I express from the 
bottom of my heart my gratitude for the opportunity for 
me to participate in the Fourth of July ceremonies on this 
occasion on our 200th birthday in the city of Philadelphia. 

It made me, as an American, proud to see what was 
discussed there, the people who participated in the tre- 
mendous outburst of feeling among the people of Phila- 
delphia. You truly represent and epitomize the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
itself, and I congratulate you. 

And may I thank all the people in Pennsylvania for the 
opportunity to have a part in the program at Valley 
Forge, where the spirit of sacrifice was so evident 200-plus 
years ago, and to participate in all of the things through- 
out America where the 215 million people, wonderful 
individuals who believe in freedom and liberty, will lay 
the foundation for our third century predicated on the 
gifts that we have received by the sacrifices and wisdom of 
those of the past 200 years. 

We are all proud to be Americans and proud to turn on 
to future generations the blessings that we have had in the 
past. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:42 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. Prior to his 
remarks, the President attended a reception in the Crystal Room. 
Mayor Rizzo presented the President with a silver bowl as a gift 
to the people of the United States from the people of Philadelphia. 


Bicentennial of American Independence 


The President’s Remarks Aboard the USS Forrestal in 
New York Harbor During Operation Sail. 
July 4, 1976 


Secretary Middendorf, Ambassador Mosbacher, Admiral 
Kidd, Captain Barth, John Warner, Your Excellencies, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

At the outset, let me express my gratitude and appre- 
ciation on behalf of all the American people for everybody 
who had any part of making Operation Sail a success. 
I congratulate each and every one of you for a superb job. 

It is a great pleasure for me to join my fellow Americans 
and the citizens of the world in this celebration of Amer- 
ica’s 200th birthday. No tribute could be more spectacu- 
lar than the grand international armada which fills this 
great harbor today. 

The magnificent array of tall ships and naval vessels, 
the proud emissaries of 30 other nations, form an escort 
of special grace and beauty as the United States of Amer- 
ica enters its third century of independence. 

As we view this dramatic scene, we are reminded that 
America is a proud family of many peoples from many 
lands. We are reminded, as well, how the sea and ships 
have played a vital role in the life of our country. Our 
discoverers and explorers were sea voyagers from many 
nations. Our earliest colonists, seeking a new life in a new 
land, first had to test their strength and spirit against the 
Atlantic. 

The U.S. Navy and the navies of our allies played a 
leading part in winning and defending the freedom we 
celebrate today. That tradition of strength and courage 
spans two centuries, from the time of John Paul Jones to 
the battles of Midway and Leyte Gulf. 

Since we became a nation, the sea has also been a pas- 
sageway for millions and millions of people from all over 
the world who have come to America to share its bounty 
and its opportunity and to enrich our future in return. 
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In this harbor stands the Statue of Liberty, herself an 
immigrant from France, lifting her torch to those who 
come to join the American adventure. 

As we close the log of our second century, we begin an 
uncharted voyage toward the future. What may lie along 
that course and where it may finally take us, we cannot 
know. But we do know this: Americans have always 
moved ahead with confidence, as we do now, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine providence, and 
guided by the fixed star of freedom. 

So, let us journey together into the seas of tomorrow. 
For America, the future is a friend. 


Thank you very kindly. 


Note: The President arrived by helicopter on the flight deck of 
the USS Forrestal, the host ship of the International Naval Review 
in New York Harbor. At 2 p.m., the President rang the ship’s bell 
13 times—symbolizing the Thirteen Original Colonies—which be- 
gan the simultaneous ringing of bells across America in commemo- 
ration of the Bicentennial. 

After being introduced by Secretary of the Navy J. William Mid- 
dendorf II, the President spoke at 2:06 p.m. In addition to Secre- 
tary Middendorf, in his opening remarks he referred to Emil 
Mosbacher, Jr., OPSAIL chairman; Adm. Isaac C. Kidd, Jr., USN, 
CINCLANTFLT ; Capt. Joseph J. Barth, USN, USS Forrestal com- 
manding officer; and John W. Warner, Administrator of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Administration. 

Following his remarks, the President greeted members of the 
diplomatic corps, foreign digniaries, U.S. officials, and USS Forrestal 
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crew members before departing on Marine One for the USS 
Nashville. 

Aboard the USS Nashville, the President took part in an informal 
briefing on tall ships, viewed the procession of tall ships from 
Operation Sail, and cut a traditional cake commemorating the Bi- 
centennial before departing for Newark International Airport, 
Newark, N.J., where he boarded Air Force One for the return flight 
to Washington. 


Israeli Rescue of Hostages in Uganda 


Text of the President’s Letter to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin of Israel. July 4, 1976 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

The American people join me in expressing our great 
satisfaction that the passengers of the Air France flight 
seized earlier this week have been saved and a senseless act 
of terrorism thwarted. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp 
NOTE: The Air France airbus was hijacked by terrorists on June 28 
after it left Athens on a Paris-bound flight which originated in 


Israel. The passengers and crew were held hostage in Uganda until 
rescued by an Israeli commando unit on July 3. 





July 5, 1976 


BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


The President’s Remarks at Naturalization Ceremonies at Monticello. 


Thank you very, very much, Governor Godwin, Mr. Justice Powell, Sena- 








tor Byrd, Ambassador Nolting, reverend clergy, distinguished guests, 


ladies and gentlemen: 


It is a very great honor and a high privilege, Governor Godwin, to 
come to the Commonwealth of Virginia and to this beautiful and signifi- 
cant home and to participate in this wonderful ceremony. It is a great 
honor and privilege for me to be here today. 

I am very proud to welcome all of you as fellow citizens of the United 
States of America. I invite you to join fully in the American adventure 
and to share our common goal and our common glory. 

Our common goal is freedom—the liberty of each individual to 
enjoy the equal rights and to pursue the happiness which in this life God 


gives and self-government secures. 


Our common glory is the great heritage from the past which enriches 


the present and insures our future. 


In 1884, France, as a birthday gift, presented the United States with 
a statue—the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. This year scores of 
friendly nations have sent us Bicentennial gifts which we deeply appre- 


ciate and will long cherish. 
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But you have given us a birthday present beyond price—yourselves, 
your faith, your loyalty, and your love. We thank you with full and friendly 
hearts. 

After two centuries, there is still something wonderful about being 
an American. If we cannot quite express it, we know what it is. You 
know what it is or you would not be here today. Why not just call it 
patriotism? 

Thomas Jefferson was a Virginia planter, a politician, a philosopher, 
a practical problemsolver, a Palladian architect, a poet in prose. With 
such genius he became a burgess, a delegate, a Governor, an ambassador, 
a Secretary of State, a Vice President, and President of the United States. 
But, he was first a patriot. 

The American patriots of 1776 who pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to declare and defend our independence did more 
than dissolve their ties with another country to protest against abuses of 
their liberties. 

Jefferson and his colleagues very deliberately and very daringly set 
out to construct a new kind of nation. “Men may be trusted,” he said, “to 
govern themselves without a master.” This was the most revolutionary 
idea in the world at that time. It remains the most revolutionary idea in 
the world today. 

Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and 
all patriots who laid the foundation for freedom in our Declaration and 
our Constitution carefully studied both contemporary and classic models 
of government to adapt them to the American climate and our 
circumstances. 

Just as Jefferson did in designing Monticello, they wanted to build 
in this beautiful land a home for equal freedom and opportunity, a haven 
of safety and happiness, not for themselves alone, but for all who would 
come to us through centuries. 

How well they built is told by millions upon millions who came and are 
still coming. Our first national census in 1790 produced a recorded popu- 
lation just under 4 million. Three-fourths of them traced their ancestry 
to the British Isles, though most had considered themselves Americans 
for several generations. 

There was already talk about further immigration, proposing it 
should be selective and restrictive, but this was swept aside by the 
greatest mass movement of people in all human history. 

Immigrants came from almost everywhere, singly and in waves. 
Throughout our first century they brought the restless drive for better 
lives and rugged strength that cleared the wilderness, plowed the prairie, 
tamed the western plains, pushing into the Pacific and to Alaska. 

Like the Mayflower Pilgrims and the early Spanish settlers, these 
new Americans brought with them precious relics of the worlds they left 
behind—a song, a story, a dance, a tool, a seed, a recipe, the name of a 
place, the rules of a game, a trick of the trade. 

Such transfusions of traditions and cultures, as well as of blood, have 
made America unique among nations and Americans a new kind of people. 
There is little the world has that is not native to the United States today. 
Unfettered by ancient hates, the people of the young United States really 
believed that all men are created equal. 
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We admit they had stubborn blind spots in their lofty vision—for 
blacks, whose forebearers had been Americans almost as long as theirs— 
and for women, whose political rights we took even longer to recognize. 

This is not the day, however, to deplore our shortcomings or to regret 
that not all new citizens have been welcomed as you are here today. The 
essential fact is that the United States—as a national policy and in the 
hearts of most Americans—has been willing to absorb anyone from 
anywhere. 

We were confident that simply by sharing our American adventure 
these newcomers would be loyal, law-abiding, productive citizens, and 
they did. Older nations in the 18th and 19th centuries granted their 
nationality to foreign born only as a special privilege, if at all. We offered 
citizenship to all, and we have been richly rewarded. 

The United States was able to do this because we are uniquely a 
community of values as distinct from a religious community, a racial 
community, a geographic community, or an ethnic community. This 
Nation was founded 200 years ago, not on ancient legends or conquests 
or physical likeness or language, but on a certain political value which 
Jefferson’s pen so eloquently expressed. 

To be an American is to subscribe to those principles which the 
Declaration of Independence proclaims and the Constitution protects: 
The political values of self-government, liberty and justice, equal rights, 
and equal opportunity. 

These beliefs are the secrets of America’s unity from diversity—in 
my judgment the most magnificent achievement of our 200 years as a 
nation. “Black is beautiful” was a motto of genius which uplifted us far 
above its intention. Once Americans had thought about it and perceived 
its truth, we began to realize that so are brown, white, red, and yellow 
beautiful. When I was young, a Sunday school teacher told us that the 
beauty of Joseph’s coat was its many colors. I believe Americans are 
beautiful—individually, in communities, and freely joined together by 
dedication to the United States of America. 

I see a growing danger in this country to conformity of thought and 
taste and behavior. We need more encouragement and protection for 
individuality. The wealth we have of culture, ethnic, and religious and 
racial traditions, are valuable counterbalances to the overpowering same- 
ness and subordination of totalitarian societies. 

The sense of belonging to any group that stands for something decent 
and noble so long as it does not confine free spirits or cultivate hostility 
to others, is part of the pride every American should have in the heritage 
of the past. 

That heritage is rooted now, not in England alone—as indebted as 
we are for the Magna Carta and the Common Law—not in Europe alone, 
or in Africa alone, or Asia, or on the islands of the sea. The American 
adventure draws from the best of all of mankind’s long sojourn here on 
Earth and now reaches out into the solar system. 

You came as strangers among us and you leave here as citizens, equal 
in fundamental rights, equal before the law, with an equal share in the 
promise of the future. 

Jefferson did not define what the pursuit of happiness means for you 
or for me. Our Constitution does not guarantee that any of us will find it. 
But we are free to try. 
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Foreigners like Lafayette, Von Steuben, and Pulaski came to fight 
in our Revolution because they believed in its principles that they felt 
were universal. Immigrants like Andrew Carnegie came as a poor boy 
and created a great steel industry, then gave his fortune back to America 
for libraries, universities, and museums. Maria Francesca Cabrini came 
as a missionary sister to serve the sick and the poor. Samuel Gompers 
worked in a sweatshop, spent his lunchtime helping other immigrant 
workers learn to read so they could become citizens. We have gained far, 
far more than we have given to the millions who made America their 
second homeland. 

Remember that none of us are more than caretakers of this great 
country. Remember that the more freedom you give to others, the more 
you will have for yourself. Remember that without law there can be no 


liberty. 


And remember, as well, the rich treasures you brought from whence 
you came, and let us share your pride in them. 

This is the way that we keep our independence as exciting as the day 
it was declared and keep the United States of America even more beauti- 


ful than Joseph’s coat. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. at Thomas Jefferson’s home, Monticello, in 
Charlottesville, Va. Following his remarks, the President visited Jefferson’s tomb, 


where he paused to pay his respects. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


June 26 


The President left the White House Saturday morning 
to attend the International Summit Conference in Puerto 
Rico. After arriving at the Dorado Beach Hotel, site of the 
conference, the President met with Puerto Rican Governor 
Rafael Hernandez Colon at the United States delegation 
beach villa. 


The President greeted the Italian, Japanese, German, 
and British delegations as they arrived at the Dorado 
Beach Hotel and escorted the head of each delegation to 
his beach villa. 


The President hosted a poolside reception for the con- 
ference delegations at the Su Casa swimming pool at the 
Dorado Beach Hotel. Following the reception, the Presi- 
dent hosted an informal dinner at the Su Casa restaurant. 


June 27 


The President met with San Juan Mayor Carlos Ro- 
mero Barcelo at his beach villa. 

Prime Minister James Callaghan of Great Britain met 
with the President. The meeting took place at the Presi- 
dent’s beach villa. 

The President greeted the French and Canadian dele- 
gations as they arrived at the hotel and escorted the head 
of the delegation to his beach villa. 

The President hosted another poolside reception at the 
Su Casa swimming pool for the conference delegations. 
Following the reception, the delegates attended an in- 
formal dinner hosted by the President at the Su Casa 
restaurant. 


June 28 

The President had a breakfast meeting with President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing and Foreign Minister Jean 
Sauvagnargues of France, and Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger at his beach villa. 

Following the second session of the conference, the 
President hosted an informal luncheon at the Su Casa 
restaurant for the delegations. 

The President bid farewell to each delegation at the 
Dorado Beach landing zone as they departed for their 
home countries. The Japanese delegation remained over- 
night. 
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The President returned to Washington late in the eve- 
ning following the conclusion of the International Sum- 
mit Conference in Puerto Rico. 


June 29 

The President met at the White House with the Bicen- 
tennial Advisory Council and the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Board. 

The President held a Cabinet meeting on the Interna- 
tional Summit Conference in Puerto Rico proceedings. 

The President met with the Domestic Council to discuss 
the President’s Committee on Urban Development and 
Neighborhood Revitalization. 

The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of New York as a result of flash flooding beginning 
about June 19, 1976, which caused extensive public and 
private damage. The President’s action will permit the use 
of Federal funds in relief and recovery efforts in designated 
areas of the State. 

June 30 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Walter Tice, of Yonkers, N.Y., as a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Education Professions Devel- 
opment for the remainder of the term expiring April 16, 
1977. The President also announced his designation of 
Mr. Tice to serve as Chairman of the Council. 

The President today announced the designation of 
Edwin H. Yeo III, the Under Secretary of the Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs, to serve as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 
July 1 

The President met at the White House with Moham- 
mad Naim, principal foreign advisor to the President of 
Afghanistan. 


July 2 

The President met at the White House with Habib 
Bourguiba, Jr., the Special Representative of the Presi- 
dent of Tunisia. 

Georg Leber, Minister of Defense of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, met with the President. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the eighth 
annual report on the administration of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968. 

The President has directed the Secretary of the Army 
to defer for 60 days implementation of Phase II of the 
Corps of Engineers Section 404 program regulating 
dredge and fill operations in the waters of the Nation. 

The President today announced the publication of the 
first issue of STATUS—A Monthly Chartbook of Social 
and Economic Trends. The publication covers domestic, 
economic, social, and political statistics of American life. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Marion J. Callister, of Boise, Idaho, to be a United States 
District Judge for the District of Idaho. The President 
also announced his intention to withdraw the nomination 
of Mr. Callister to be U.S. Attorney for the District of 
Idaho. 

The President today announced the reappointment of 
three persons as members of the Council of the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States for terms of 3 
years expiring July 26, 1979. They are John W. Barnum, 
Deputy Secretary of Transportation; Richard E. Wiley, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Commission; and 
Richard C. Van Dusen, of Birmingham, Mich. 

July 4 

The President left the White House early Sunday morn- 
ing to participate in Bicentennial activities being held in 
Pennsylvania and New York. After returning to the White 
House late Sunday afternoon, the President viewed the 
Washington Monument fireworks display from the Tru- 
man Balcony at the White House. 





July 5, 1976. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


In order to include all documents relating to the Presi- 
dent’s participation in the Bicentennial celebration, the 
cut-off time of this issue was extended to 5 p.m. Monday, 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 25, 1976 


Public Law 94-320 
An act to authorize certain flagpoles to be 
located on the Capitol Grounds, and to 
improve the flow of traffic to and from the 
United States Capitol Grounds and the 
National Visitor Center. 


Approved June 29, 1976 


HR. 10268 Public Law 94-321 
An act to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to clarify the purposes 
for which the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs may release the names and/or ad- 
dresses of present and former members of 
the Armed Forces and their dependents. 


Approvec June 30, 1976 


Public Law 94-322 
Joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to establish a “National 
Bicentennial Highway Safety Year’. 

Public Law 94-331 
To amend section 815 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to allow a life insurance com- 
pany to disregard (for purposes of that 
section) a distribution during the last 
month of its taxable year, determined to 
have been made out of the policyholders 
surplus account, if such distribution is re- 
turned to the company not later than the 
due date for filing its income tax return 
(including extensions thereof) for that 
year, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 94-330 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1976, and the period 
ending September 30, 1976. 

Public Law 94-329 
International Security Assistance and Arms 
Export Control Act of 1976. 
‘ Public Law 94-323 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish the Klondike Gold 
Rush National Historical Park in the States 
of Alaska and Washington, and for other 


Public Law 94-324 
Veterans Housing Amendments Act of 
1976. 

Public Law 94-325 
An act to extend the authorization for 
appropriations to carry out the Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1973. 


Public Law 94-326 
An act to extend the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act for two 


Public Law 94-327 
An act relating to the display of certain 
historical documents within the United 
States Capitol Building during the calendar 
year 1976. 


Public Law 94-328 
Emergency Technical Provisions Act of 
1976. 


Public Law 94-333 
“District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1976”. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved June 30, 1976—Continued 
Public Law 94-334 
To increase the temporary debt limit, and 
for other purposes. 
Public Law 94-332 
To extend the expiration date of the Feder- 
al Energy Administration Act of 1974. 


Approved July 1, 1976 


Public Law 94-335 
An act to amend section 318 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
enable the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to authorize translator broadcast 
stations to originate limited amounts of 
local programming, and to authorize fre- 
quency modulation (FM) radio translator 
stations to operate unattended in the same 
manner as is now permitted for television 
broadcast translator stations. 


An act to amend the Act of October 15, 1966 
(80 Stat. 953; 20 USC 65a), relating to the 
National Museum of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, so as to authorize additional ap- 
propriations to the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion for carrying out the purposes of said 
Act. 


Approved July 4, 1976 


Public Law 94-337 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish the Valley Forge Na- 
tional Historical Park in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Approved July 5, 1976 


Public Law 94-339 
"Emergency Food Stamp Vendor Account- 
ability Act of 1976. 

Public Law 94-338 
Providing for the expression to Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth II, of the appreciation of 
the People of the United States for the 
bequest of James Smithson to the United 
States, enabling the establishment of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 30, 1976 


Dero E. GIANTuRCO, of Virginia, to be First 
Vice President of the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States, vice Walter C. Sauer, 
resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted July 2, 1976 


JoHN W. EDEN, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, vice 
Wilmer D. Mizell, Sr., resigned. 

ELOIsE E. CiakK, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Assistant Director of the National 
Science Foundation, vice Louis Levin, 
resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released June 26, 1976 


Advance text: remarks upon arrival for the 
international summit conference in Puerto 
Rico 


Released June 27, 1976 


News conference: on the international sum- 
mit conference in Puerto Rico—by Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt, Counselor of the Department 
of State, Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Edwin 
Yeo III, Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Released June 28, 1976 

News conference: on the international sum- 
mit conference in Puerto Rico—by William 
E. Simon, Secretary of the Treasury 

Advance text: remarks following the con- 
clusion of the international summit con- 
ference in Puerto Rico 


Released June 30, 1976 


Advance text: remarks at the dedication cere- 
mony for the National Air and Space 
Museum 

Fact sheet: on the President’s Committee on 
Urban Development and Neighborhood 
Revitalization 


Released July 1, 1976 


Advance text: remarks to members of the 
National Commission on the Observance of 
International Women’s Year, 1975 

Fact sheet: on the National Commission on 
the Observance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975 


Released July 2, 1976 


Advance text: remarks at the Bicentennial 
ceremony at the National Archives 


Released July 3, 1976 


Advance text: remarks at the Honor America 
Program at the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts 

Advance text: remarks at Valley Forge State 
Park, Valley Forge, Pa 

Advance text: remarks at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Internal Revenue Service 
Auditing practices 
Commissioner 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary- 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters ..496, 533, 546, 549, 560, 570, 583, 697 
International Coffee Agreement, 1976... 571 
International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, US. 
Commissioner 
International cooperation, illegal drug 
trafficking, control 
International Council of Shopping Cen- 


676 


International Development, Agency for 
Assistant Administrator 
International Disaster 

Special Coordinator 

{nternational Economic Policy, Council 
on, Executive Director 

International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, United States Advisory Com- 


International exhibitions, special 

International Food and Agricultural 
Development Fund, U.S. contribution. 987 

International Joint Commission— 
United States and Canada 

International Labor Office 


International Tin Agreement 
International Trade Commission, United 
508, 700, 787-789 

International Wheat Agreement 
International Women’s Year, 1975, Na- 

tional Commission on the Observance 

of 915, 1049, 1084 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Chairman 

Regulatory reform 
Investment Corporation, Overseas Pri- 


Japan-U.S. Cooperative Medical Science 
program, annual report 

Jaycees, United States 

Jaycees’ 10 Outstanding Young Men 


Jefferson Day, 1976, Thomas 

Jenckes, Joseph S., V. 

Jewish Committee, American 4 

Jews, National Conference of Christians 

1017, 1051 

Johanes, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Johnson City, 

Johnson Memorial Grove on the Po- 
tomac, Lyndon Baines 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chairman 


Joint Statements 
Summit conference in Puerto Rico-_- 


Jones, Evan V 

Jones, Nathaniel 

Jones, Roland W 

Jones, Rudard A 

Jones, Rusty 

Jordan 
U.S. assistance 
Visit of King Hussein I 

Jordan, Bob 

Jordan, Vernon 

Judges, U.S. district. See Appointments 
and Nominations; Resignations and 
Retirements; States to which assigned 

Jumblatt, Kamal 

Junior colleges 

Justice. Department of 
See also specific constituent agencies 
Assistant Attorney General 
Attorney General 

706, 869, 911, 917, 928, 951, 952, 969, 
971-973, 985, 986, 1007, 1040 

Board of Parole, member. 
Immigration and Naturalization 


1 
United States Parole Commission... 915, 


Kalamazoo, Mich 
Kamm, Robert 

Kansas City Star 
Kansas City Times 


vate 
Iowa, Governor 
Tran, Minister of Finance and Economy. 


Kansas Farm Bureau 
Kansas-Nebraska Big Blue River Com- 
pact Administration, U.S. Represent- 


a 


Tin 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974.... 
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Income tax, Federal 
Drug trafficking profits, enforcement 


Reduction 490, 492, 495, 628, 652, 967 
U.S.-United Kingdom convention on 
taxation and fiscal evasion 
Independence, Mo 847, 879, 880 
Indian Ocean, U.S. military capability. 503 
Indiana 
Presidential primary 
791, 793-806, 823, 831 
President's travel 1073 
Indiana, University of, basketball team. 669 
Indiana Broadcasters Association 678 
Indianapolis, Ind 
791, 799-806, 1073 
Indochina refugees 
Tnflation. See Economy, national 
Influenza immunizations 
Information Agency, . 
report international exhibitions, 


Intelligence activities 
Disclosure of operatives’ names 
Intelligence community reorganiza- 
fan 747, 925 
ligence Advisory Board, President's 
Foreign 


540 


668, 
747, 792, 925, 1055 


Ireland, summit conference in Puerto 


Abraham Lincoln statue, unveiling 
and presentation 
American Bicentennial Park, Special 
Representative for groundbreaking 
ceremonies 
Meeting with Golda Meir 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
Sinai Support Mission, U.S____-__- 
U.S. assistance 
US. relations 
Italy 
Earthquake, U.S. disaster assistance__ 851, 
Minister Marcello Serafini 
NATO membership 
Summit conference in Puerto Rico__ 


Japan 
Prime Minister Takeo Miki 
Stainless and alloy tool steel, trade 
WU A Risindasscadbaseseich ccennm 
Summit conference in Puerto Rico_-_ 
Treaty on Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons, ratification 


578, 621, 774, 814 
877 


ative 

Karamaniis, Constantine 

Kauper, Thomas E 

Keeley, Robert V 

Kekkonen, Urho 

Keller, William D 

Kelly, John 

Kelly, John H 

Kelly AFB, personnel reduction 

Kennedy bill 

Kennedy Space Center, Fla 

Kentucky 
Presidential primary... 888-891, 914, 1020 
US. district judge 659, 

Keyes et al. v. School District No. 1, 
Denver, Colorado 


Kissinger, Henry A 
567, 584, 608, 625, 650, 674, 687, 697. 
793, 796, 809, 823, 881, 924, 951, 953, 
987, 991, 997, 1004, 1009, 1035, 1063, 
1071, 1083, 1084 


Kobelinski, Mitchell 
Kohl, Dr. Helmut 








Kohler, Walter J 
Korea, Republic of 
Contingency defense plans 





Labor 
See also specific industries 
Common situs picketing 
Labor leaders, reception. 
Minimum wage 
State and municipal employees. 
Taft-Hartley Act 
Wage differential for youth 
Labor, Department of 
See also specific constituent en 


Secre' 





869, 1084 
—— international exhibitions, 





report 
Under Secretary. , 
Labor disputes, rubber workers strike--_ 


hk AS 
Lambeau, Curly 
Land management, preservation of for- 








659, 1030, 1031 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, funding for State and local 
projects 727, 728 
Law enforcement assistance program. 1797 
Law of the Sea Conference, United 
Nations 
Leavitt, Dr. Milo D 
Lebanon 
Assasination of U.S. embassy officials_ 1062, 
1065, 1071 
Civil conflict... 534, 621, 659, 726, 925, 1068 
Evacuation of American citizens____ 1067, 
1068, 1072, 1083 
925 





President Sleiman Frangie 
President Elias Sarkis 


792, 879, 1062, 1065, 1067-1069, 1071 
U.S. Counselor for Economic Affairs__ 1062, 


1065, 1067, 1068, 1071 
US. foreign policy 1008 


US. Special Representative 
Lee, Kai N 


Letters, Messages, Telegrams 
i nae Congress, Communications 


Dairy products, import limitations, 
U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion Chairman Will E. Leonard__ 


National Handicapped Awareness 
Week, m 


tary . 533, 
560, 570, 590, 659, 700, 706, 789, 790, 





Levi, Edward H_-.- - 911, 
917, ye 951, 952, 969, "971-973, 985, 
986, 1007, 1040 


Liberia 
Ambassador to U.S. 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Libraries and Information Science, Na- 
tional Commission on. 

Libraries and Information Services, 
White House Conference on 

Library of Congress 
American Folklife Center 
Thomas Jefferson Building 

Lilly, David M 








Lively, 
Livestock industry 
Lloyd, Russ__-_ 
Lockheed, corporate payments abroad. 4 
Loen, Vernon C 








Highway construction 
Judicial nominati 














Loyalty Day, 1976 
Lubbock, 
Lung, and blood program, national 


Luxembourg, U.S. Ambassador to 
850, 880, 1049 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Memorial 
Grove on the Potomac 





Maldonado Gularte, Federico Abundio_ 1084 
Mali, U.S. Ambassador to 
Malin, Clement B 
Management and Budget, Office of 
Civil service general schedule classifi- 


519, 591, 986, 1055 
Federal Procurement Policy Office, 
Administrator 
Regulatory reform 


Margrethe II, Queen 
Marietta, 





Marine Corps, United States, death of. 


Marine Mammal Commission, Chair- 
man 





826, 912, 968, 971, 972, 985, 1037 


SECOND QUARTER 


Mathias, Sen. Charles McC., Jr 
Matthews, Leonard S 
Mauritius, U.S. Ambassador to 
Mayaguez, 8.8 
Mayors 
Cuyahoga County Mayors and City 
Managers Association, Ohio, recep- 
tion 
Ohio Republican mayors reception___ 
Mayors of the Great Cities of the World, 
Fifth Annual Conference of the 





McClellan, Sen. John L 
McCloskey, Repr. Paul N., Jr 
McCormick, Thomas F. 
McCracken, Paul W 
McElroy, Alfred Z 
McGough, Kent E 
McGuire, Ralph J 
McNamara, Keith 
McSweeney, John 





— care. See Health and medical 


Medical Device Amendments of 1976___ 
Medical Science Program, U.S.-Japan 
Cooperative 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Canada, Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 


Denmark, Queen Margrethe II 

France, President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing 901, 905, 908, 913, 915 

Jordan, King Hussein I 512, 518, 530 

Spain, King Juan Carlos I__._ 989, 992, 997 

Sudan, President Gaafar Mohamed 
Nimeiri 

Sweden, King Carl XVI Gustaf 


Meir, Golda-- 





. ‘068, 
792, 879, 1062, 1065, 1067-1069, 1071 


Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Cabinet Committee on Drug Abuse 
Prevention, Treatment and Reha- 
bilitation 
Cabinet Committee for Drug Law En- 
forcement 
Civil service general schedule classi- 


Combined Federal Campaign... 851, 1055 
Earthenware industry, study 187 
Footwear industry, adjustment assist- 
ance 661 
Romania, extension of waiver under 
Trade Act of 1974 991 
Stainless steel flatware industry, ad- 
justment assistance 189 
Summer employment for youth 
Swine flu immunizations 525 
Task Force on Questionable Corporate 
Payments Abroad, establishment_. 519 


Memorial Day 

Memorial Day Corporation, Grand Army 
of the Republic 

Memphis, Tenn 

Mental Retardation, President's Com- 


Mexico 
Attorney General 


Tllegal aliens 

President Luis Alvarez Echeverria_ 617, 706 

U.S. prisoners, treatment. 624 
Michel, Repr. Robert H 
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Michigan 
Disaster assistance 
Presidential pay 
879, 893-899, 911, 914, 915 


"792 
827 





Michigan Association of Broadcasters_ 
Middle East 
See also specific countries 
Palestine Liberation Organization--- 
US. foreign policy 866, 925, 
Middle Eastern Christian and Moslem 
Leaders, Standing Conference of-_--- 
Middletown, Ohio 
Migration and Refugee Assistance Act 


1072 
1008 


659 
1023 


1060 
1067 
Milburn, Beryl B 531 
Military. See Armed Forces, 
States; National defense and secu- 
rity; specific military departments 
and agencies 
Military Order of World Wars, Atlanta 


Milk. See Dairy products 


Minnesota, disaster assistance 
Minorities, employment 

Minority Business Enterprise, Office of -- 
Minuteman III missiles 

Missing in action 

Mission Viejo, Calif 

Mississippi, disaster assistance 
Mississippi River Commission, mem- 


S. Truman statue L 
Republican Convention State delega- 
tion 
US. attorney 
Missouri River Basin Commission 


Moghrabi, Zohair 
Montgomery, Ala 
Montgomery, Bruce R 


Morgan, Repr. Thomas E 
Moroz, Valentine 
Morrison, Rear Adm. George 


Mother’s Committee, Inc., American-_-. 

Mother’s Day, 1976 

Motor Vehicle Information 
Savings Act of 1972 

Motor vehicles, traffic safety 

Mt. Clemens, Mich 

Mount Vernon, Sound and Light pro- 


and Cost 





gram ¢ 

Multifiber agreement 

Multiple Sclerosis Mother and Father 
854 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, National_... 854 

Murphy, Betty 

Mutawakkil, Yahya M. al- 

Myers, Mary L 


Narcotic Control, Cabinet Committee on 
International 

Narcotic Sentencing and Seizure Act of 
1976, prop 

National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, annual report 

National Advisory Council on Economic 
Opportunity 

National Advisory Council on Equality 
of Educational Opportunity, chair- 
man and members 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

ministration 

Administrator 








National Alliance of Businessmen 
National Archives and Records Service 
Archivist of the United States 
Office of the Federal Register 
National Armed Forces Week 
National Bicentennial Salute to Small 


National Broadcast Editors Association_ 1049 
National Bureau of Standards, Di- 


National Cancer Program 
National Center for Productivity and 


822, 
National Center for Voluntary Action, 
National Volunteer Award. 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Sci 655, 792 
National Commission on the Observance 
of International Women’s Year, 1975, 
915, 1049, 1084 
National Commission on Water Quality, 





report 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 1017,1051 

National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nership, re 

National Credit Union Administration 


National Credit Union Board, member. 
National defense and security 
Defense spending 
507, 523, 537, 547, 650, 655-667, 697, 
698, 722, 746, 748, 774, 797, 891-893 
Indian Ocean, U.S. military capa- 
bility 


916 


548, 631, 742, 793, 813, 943-945 
National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1976 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties 
National Good Neighbor Day, 1976. 
National Goodwill Worker of the Year__. 
National Guard forces 
National Handicapped Awareness Week. 903 
National Heart and Lung Institute, 
heart, blood vessel, lung, and blood 
903, 910 
National heart, blood vessel, lung, and 
blood program, reports 903, 910 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration, Administrator_... 988, 1004 
National Historic Preservation Week... 849 
National Housing Partnership, report. 915 
— Institute of Building Sci- 


National Maritime Day, 1976 

National Medal of Science 

National Mediation Board, member_ 994, 1004 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society.... 854 
National Nursing Home Week 

National Poster Child for Cystic Fi- 


National Rural Health Week, 1976__-_- 
National Safe Boating Week, 1976 
National Science Foundation 
Assistant 
Membership on Endangered Species 
Scientific Authority 
National Science and Technology Pol- 
icy, Organization, and Priorities Act 


, 1004 
645 


National Teen-age Republican Leader- 
ship Conference. 


National Tennis Week, 1976 


National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 

National Transportation Safety Board, 
Chairman 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

Natural gas, deregulation 489, 

515, 613, 615, 622, 639, 713, 714, 775, 
865 

Naval Petroleum Reserves Production 
Act of 1976 

Naval shipbuilding program 635, 943 

Navy, Department of the, San Diego, 
Calif., Council of the Navy League, 
remarks 

NCAA basketball 

Nebraska 
Disaster assistance 
Presidential primary 

Nebraska, University of 

Nebraska Educational Secretaries Asso- 
ciation 





Neighbor Day, 1976, National Good 

Neighborhood Revitalization, Confer- 
ence on Ethnicity and 

Nejedly, John 

Nepal, U.S. Ambassador to 


Nevada, Presidential primary-- _ 938-941, 982 
New Coalition 995, 996 
New England River Basins Commission. 1058 
New Jersey, Presidential primary 1010—- 
1014, 1049 

New York 

Long Island beaches, cleanup 

Republican Convention State delega- 


WOWGM: WAS sdackcaee inne n ose 1010 
Newman, Joseph H. 


News Conferences 


April 2 (No. 29) 
April 10 (No. 30) 
April 29 (No. 31) 
May 3 (No. 32) 
May 26 (No. 33) 


News media 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question-and-answer session_ 
Indiana Broadcasters Association, 
question-and-answer session. 
Interviews 
Associated Press, members 
Booth Newspapers, editorial board- 
California newspaper and television 
representatives 
Columbus Dispatch, editorial board. 
Detroit Free Press, editorial board. 
Face the Nation 
Kansas City Star and Kansas City 
Times, editorial boards 
Kentucky newspaper, television, 
and radio representatives 
Los Angeles Times, representatives_ 
Michigan Associated Press, editors_ 
Michigan newspaper, radio, and 
television representatives 
National Broadcast Editors Associa- 
tion, reception 
New Jersey, news media represent- 
atives 
Ohio newspaper, radio, and televi- 
sion representatives 1003, 
Omaha World Herald, editorial 
board 
Oregon newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision representatives. 
PANAX Newspaper 
Scripps-Howard television stations_ 
Tennessee newspaper, television, 
and radio representatives. 
Judicial restraint 
Los Angeles Press Club, question- 


Meetings with the President 
Public broadcasting 





xii 


News media—Continued 


Revenue sharing, remarks 
San Francisco Bay Area newspaper 


of 

Niles, 

Nimeiri, Gaafar Mohamed 

Nix, William Dale, Sr 

Nixon, Richard 

Nixon pardon 

Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations; last page of tert in each 
issue 

Norfolk, 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Communist governments, participa- 


Defense cooperation agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Turkey 
Former Council representatives_. 507, 590 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 915 
U.S. Representative 5 
North Carolina, Gov. James E. Hols- 


Northern Mariana Islands 
Commonwealth status 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, Interna- 
tional Commission for 
Novak, Michael 
Nuclear energy 
Defense-related programs, report. 
Power production 
Reactors of U.S. warships, compensa- 
tion for damages 
Research and development. 
Safeguards 
Testing in Nevada 
Underground nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes, treaty with 
U.S.S.R-_- 529, 603, 884, 888, 937, 978, 984 
yon Fuel Assurance Act of 1975, 


Regulatory reform 
Nursing Home Association, Texas 
Nursing Home Week, National 
Nye, Stephen A 


Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration, regulatory policies_-_-_-_ 

Oceans, 200-mile fishery conservation 
zone 

O'Connor, Sister Mary Vera 

Office. See other part of title 

Ogilvie, Richard B 
io 


_— Point National Wildlife Ref- 


982, 1015-1034, 1049 

Republican mayors reception 983 
Ohio Governor's Committee on Aging.. 964 
Ohio River Basin Commission 1 
Oil 


Decontrol of domestic supplies 
622, oe. Tenge 714, 775, 865, 970 
Divestiture of panies 723, 744 
Federal petroleum reserves 516, 
573, 574, 590 
International price, OPEC decision... 980 
Ojeda-Paullada, Pedro 
Oklahoma, disaster assistance. 
Older persons 
Medical benefits 
National Nursing Home Week 
Ohio Governor’s Committee on Aging_ 
Older Americans Month 





OPEC. See Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries 
Oregon, Presidential primary 917-921, 
926-928, 930, 982 


Organization of American States 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 


Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, Board of Directors 


Paarlberg, Don- 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the--_ 
1 








Week, 


534, 
606, 621, 681, 684, 693, 710, 722, 743, 
748, 795, 807, 823, 888, 
PANAX Newspaper 
Paperwork reduction, Federal 





Parker, Daniel 
Parks program, Legacy of 
833, 1079, 1085 


Parole, Board of. See United States 
Parole Commission 

Parole Commission, United States. 915, 1040 

OO A ne ap ee a 1011, 1012 


Payne, Kenneth R. 
Peace Corps, annual report transmittal_ 
Peal, S. Edward 
Pendleton, Oreg 
Penello, John A 
Pennsylvania 
Republican Convention State delega- 


Petroleum. See Oil 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Organi- 


Poland, Parliamentary delegation_ 
Police, Fraternal Order of 
Pollution. See Environment 


Postal Service, United States 
Board of Governors 
Management and budgetary con- 
cerns 561, 583, 584 
Pottinger, J. Stanley. 603 
Powell, Justice Lewis F., Jr. 
Pratt, George C 
Prayer for Peace 
President Ford Committee 
Chairman 
Functions 











564, 607, 615, 632, 658, , 687, 690, 
718, 729, 735, 751, 758, ~e. 817, 818, 
836, 842, 846, 886, 889, 920, 941. 946, 
955, 962, 982, 983, 1014, 1023 
Television ads, California 
1015, 1027, 1034 
Wisconsin State chairman 


SECOND QUARTER 


Presidential Medal of Freedom. 
Presidential primary syst 
President’s Commission on Personnel 
Interchange, members 668, 1057 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, member 
President's Economic Policy Board, 
meetings 659, 915 
President’s Foreign I=telligence Advi- 
sory Board. 625 
President's income and taxes, disclo- 
sure 669, 808 
President’s political philosophy 742, 951 
President’s travel 
See also specific cities 
Alabama 
California 

















487-497, 
931-935, 942-962, 982, 983 
Georgia - 688-692, 791 
Indiana -- ~ 671-637, 791, 793-806, 831, 1073 
Kentucky 





Michigan 1 
879, 893, 899, 914, 915 
847, 878, 879, 1053 
5-846, 878, 879 
938-041, 982 
1010-1014, 1049 


‘1058 
499, 500, 533-570, = 
Price Stability, Council on Wage 
Primaries. See specific States 
Primary system, Presidential 


Proclamations 


Broom imports (Proc. 4443) 
Cancer Control Month, 1976 (Proc. 





4424) 

Ceramic tableware, imports (Proc. 
4436) 

Dairy products, import limitation on 
dry milk mixtures (Proc. 4423) ___- 

Earth Week, 1976 (Proc. 4435) 

Father's Day, 1976 (Proc. 4441) 

Flag Day and National Flag Week, 
1976 (Proc. 4442) 

Loyalty Day, 1976 (Proc. 4431) 

Mother’s Day, 1976 (Proc. 4437) _-_- 

National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1976 (Proc. 4433) 

National Good Neighbor Day, 1976 
(Proc. 4444) 

National Historic Preservation Week, 
1976 (Proc. 4438) 

National Maritime Day, 1976 (Proc. 
4432) 

National Rural Health Week, 1976 
(Proc. 4425) 

National Safe Boating Week, 1976 
(Proc. 4434) 

National Tennis Week, 1976 (Proc. 
4439) 

Older Americans Month, 1976 (Proc. 
4426) 

Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1976 (Proc. 4428) 

Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, May 
31, 1976 (Proc. 4440) 

Small Business Week, 
4429) 








1976 (Proc. 


(Proc. 4445) 
Thomas Jefferson Day, 1976 (Proc. 
4430) 
World Trade Week, 1976 (Proc. 4427) - 
Proctor, Rick 
Productivity and Quality of Working 
Life, National Center for 822, 
1004 
Protocol, Office of the Chief of-_-- ‘1042, 1051 
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“Public Papers of the Presidents, Gerald 
R. Ford, 1974” 1 
Public Policy Research, American En- 
terprise Institute for 
Puerto Rico, summit conference 993, 
1004, 1067, 1068, 1084 


Quarles, John R., Jr 


Rabin, Yitzhak 

Radiation Control for Health and ee 
Act 

Radock, Michael 

— Retirement Board, annual re- 


Randolph bill 
Rauh, Joseph L 
Ravitch, Diane 





Reagan, Ronald 
536, 554, 563, 608, 612, 624, 625, 680, 
710, 741, 743, 744, 807, 808, 881, 888, 
963, 969, 970, 976, 977, 997, 1005, 1006, 
1009, 1015, 1016, 1025, 1026, 1034, 1039 

Reclamation, Bureau of. 

Recreation, Legacy of Parks program-- 


Red Cross, American National 
Red River navigation project 
Reed, John H. - 
Reed, Travis E 
Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, Migra- 
tion and. 1 
Regulatory commissions, meetings with 
chairman 
Regulatory reform 








"549, 
590, 591, 873, 874, 875, 880 
Renick, Ralph A 
Reports to the Congress. See Congress. 
Communications to 


Reports to the President 


Citizens’ Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women 

Interagency Classification Review 
Committee 

Italy, earthquake, U.S. disaster as- 
sistance 


Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, Senate-House 
Republican National Committee 
Chairwoman 
Executive Committee meeting with 
the President. 
Republican Party 
See also President Ford Committee 
California State Central Committee__ 





904 


522 
879 
1084 
497, 
531 


1023 
1016 


Cincinnati, Ohio, reception 

Cleveland, Ohio, reception 

Hamilton County, Ohio, Republican 
Club 

Heritage group leaders, White House 
reception 

Macomb County Headquarters, visit_ 

Memphis, Tenn., reception 

Midwestern State chairmen, recep- 
tion 


1020 
879 


Pendleton, Oreg., reception 
Portland, Oreg., reception 
San Antonio, Tex., reception 
Springfield, Mo., reception 
State delegations to Presidential Con- 
Pa» 917, 920, 938, 1053 
Teen-age leadership conference 
West Orange, N.J., reception 
Republican Women’s Task Force 
Research and development 
Agricultural 
Budget allocation 
Health Research Facilities Construc- 








Resignations and Retirements 





Bear River Commission, U.S. Repre- 
sentative 

Commerce Department 
Assistant Secretaries 
Under Secretary 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, Chairman 

Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, First Vice President 

Federal Communications Commis- 


Federal Energy Administration 
Assistant Administrator 
Deputy Administrator 
Director, Intergovernmental 
Regional Relations 
Federal Trade Commission, member- 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department 
Assistant Secretaries. 
Commissioner of Education 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, Assistant Secretary 
Interior Department, Assistant Sec- 
retary 


International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, US. 
Commissioner 

International Labor Office, U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the Governing Body- 

Justice Department, Assistant Attor- 


Marine Mammal Commission, Chair- 
man 

National Commission on the Observ- 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975, members 

President Ford Committee, Chair- 


President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, member 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 
member 

State Department 
Agency for International Develop- 

ment, Assistant Administrator__ 

Deputy Secretary 

Treasury Department, Comptrolier of 
the Currency 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


High 

United Nations, U.S. Alternate Rep- 
resentative for Special Political Af- 
fairs 

United Service Organizations, Inc., 


U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, member 

United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, General Advisory 
Committee, member. 


Missouri 


Rhode 


White House ae, Deputy Assistant 
to the Pr 





Revenue sharing 


546, 
676, 679, 682, 683, 797, 799, 967, 995, 


996, 1010, 1016, 1043 
Rhoads, James B 
Rhode Island, U.S. district judge 





964, 
966, 1015, 1016, 1020, 1022-1024, 1030, 
1034, 1038 
Rhodes, Repr. John J 
Rhodesia, Southern, U.S. foreign pol- 
icy .. 796, 815, 918, 924, 997, 1010, 1015, 1026 
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